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WRITTES POR THE SATURDAY SVEXINO Post, 
BY FLORENCE PERCY 
There have been a-many days 
Since the sun withdrew his gate— 
One, two, three, four, five, six, seven, 
Rinee the windows of the heaven 
Oped to pour their plenteous showers 
On this drowning earth of ours— 
Will they ever close again ’ 
Oh, the rain’ 


Faithless friend, with anxious eyes, 
Glancing upward at the skies, 
Do not murmar at the rain— 
Do not curse the stubborn vane— 
Do not call new tempests down 
By the blackness of your frown— 
Take it ‘‘as they do in Spain’ 

Let it rain! 


Hark! the glad trees nod and talk 

All along the gurgling walk, 

And the young leaves bend again 

To the light feet of the rain— 

Fresh young leaves, which have outgrown 

Since the last bright morning shone— 

Free from dust, or wounds, or stain— 
Born of rain 


Purple pansies look in vain 
For the loving sun again, 
And in dim end drowned surprise, 
Shut once more their tearful eyes ; 
And the snowballs strewed around, 
Whiten all the soaking ground 
And the rifled boughs complain 

Of the rain. 


Heavy-hearted peonies, 
Dark with erimson-purple dyes 
Humbled by some hidden blame, 
Hang their heads in blushing shame ; 
And syringas, pure and fair, 
Burden all the odorous air, 
Till the sense grows faint again 

In the rain 


And the pink, whose generous heart 

With its fragrance bursts apart 

Droops ite fringed lids again 

With a sigh of perfumed pain 

While the lilies, fair and tall, 

Lean their bells against the wall, 

Heaped until they break in twain, 
With the rain 


Water-spirits, all the day, 
Sporting in the misty gray,— 
Showers of rain-pearls through the air. 
Scattering from your dripping hair,— 
Fling the flashing gems about, 
Coax the bashful rose-bads out, 
Fill the butter-cups again— 

Let it rain ' 


MY BROTHER'S WIFE. 


BY AMELIA B. EDWARDS. 


CHAPTER V. 


THE END OF THE FIRST ACT. 

‘Wish me happiness, my brother!’’ said 
‘heophile, springing up from his chair, and 
aivancipg towards me with outstretohed hands. 

It was in my mother’s breakfast parlor. She 
was sitting near the window, with her hands 
lying folded together on her lap, and some pens 
and paper spread upon the little work-table be- 
side her, She turned her face slowly towards 
me asl entered. There wasa faint finsh on 
her cheeks. She looked agitated, but happy. 

“Yes, Panl,’’ she said, with a voice slightly 
tremulous. ‘Today you must rejoice with 
us. Your brother is engaged to Adrienne."’ 

So, then, it was over! I felt myself turn 
pale; bat I was very calm. 

“T have expected this, madame,’’ I said. 
“It does not surprise me.’’ 

“Indeed! Well, it is not surprising. They 
are so suited to each other in every respect.’’ 
And my mother looked up admiringly in my 
brother's face. ‘It is a most happy event !"’ 
she added, with a sigh. 

“A most happy event, madame,’’ | echoed. 

“And so advantageous with regard to pro- 
perty. Adrienne is rich."’ 


“A clear rent-roll of three hundred thou- | 


sand francs per annum!’’ interrupted Theo- 
phil, joyously, ‘We shall be very rich. I 
mean to buy the Hauteville estate for our coun- 
try residence. It is just announced for sale. 
Did you hear of it?’ 

I shook my head. I conld not trust my 
Yolce to speak. 

“Yea, it is announced at last; fortwo hun- 
dred and fifty thousand francs! !t is a high 
Price; but Iam determined to have it; for it 
was formerly one of the possessions of our 


‘amily. Besides, we shall, of course, live a 
éTeat deal in Paris; and we can come down 
here every summer en retraite. Will it not be 
charming ?"’ 


“Charming, indeed !"’ 

Strange! the harsh, level tones of my voice, 
© cold, 0 mechanical, seemed scarcely to pro- 
ceed from my own lips; but sounded to my 
*arasif they were uttered near m+ by some 
her speaker. 

“It is really remarkable that the Hanteville 
Property should be vacant so opportunely. No- 
thing could hare happened better. And when 
ve come down, to be so close to you! Why it 
will be almost the same as living at home! 


“And I shall see you for many weeks in 
every year,’’ said my mother, with the tears 
standing in her eyes. 

“Weeks! nay months, my dear mother,”’ said 
Theophile, kissing her hand. ‘I have so 
many plans—so many improvements in my 
head; and I shall superintend all the altera- 
Mons myself. There is a moat there which I 
mean to have filled up; timber to be felled ; 
conservatories and outhouses to build ; stables 
to repair. Ob! it will need an army of work- 
men; and I must come down to see that every- 
thing is carried out as I wich. I shall be here 
for a long time in the autumn. Besides, Adri- 
enne is so fond of Burgundy !"’ 

Vlans—improvements —alterations! Alas, 
gentle lady! had | been thy cholose, methinks 
there would have been less thought of thy 
wealth, and more, far more of thee! 

I fancy that even my mother, with al! her 
love for Theophile, aad all her native coldness 
of disposition, felt this ; for she turned the con- 
Versation. 

*‘ Adrienne is a charming demoisselle,’’ she 
said. “I like the English system of edaca- 
tion; it is so solid. She is not only accom- 
plished, but amiable, polished, and thoroughly 
well-read."’ 

‘And so beautiful, mother! How she will 
be admired in Paris! We must take a man- 
sion in the Chaussee d’Antin, and she shall 
have a fixed reception-evening in each week."’ 

“Theophile is very happy, fs he not?"’ said 
my mother, appealing directly to me fora re 
ply. ‘It would have been impossible for him 
to have made « more eligible connexion !'’ 

“Impossible, madame," I said, huskily. 

“Your brother now receives from me an in- 
come of one hundred thousand franos yearly ; 
but it is my intention, henceforth, to double 
that sam. They must not be too unequally 
matched in point of fortune. However, at my 
death, Theophile’s property will be as large as 
that of his wife. But this is not to the pur- 
pose. We wished to ask you, Paul, if you 
would object to receive them here on their re- 
turn from the wedding tour? The Hanteville 
chateau cannot be got ready for them in time ; 
and they might take the whole of the right 
wing without inconvenience to any of us; for 
you, although master here, occupy only a suite 
of three rooms."’ 

** Be it so, madame,’ I replied, absently. 

“Thank you. I will take care that none of 
our arrangements shall disturb you. The mar- 
riage, of eourse, must take place here. We 
ought to give a ball and fete apon the occa- 
sion."’ 

“Certainly |’ cried Theophile. ‘That fa, if 
Paul permits it. There are many whom I 
should wish to ask from l’aria, besides all the 
neighbors here. And we must have sports for 
the tenantry, and—’’ 

*‘ And Adrienne must be asked if she would 
not like to invite some English friends,’’ inter- 
rapted my mother. 

*Theophile |’ said a voice from the garden. 
“ Theophile !"’ 

I startel. My icy self-possession, hitherto 
so stoically preserved, threatened to give way 
at the sound of that sweet voice which called 
so familiarly upon his name. In one instant 
the full sense of my desolation rushed upon 
me. In that single word, revealing so much of 
love aud home, I seemed to see all the extent 
of happiness which I had lost! 

Theophile sprang to the window. 

“T will bring her here,’’ le cried, as he 


her. 


to see them retarn together. 
“ Madame,’ I said, articulating the words 


house, and all that it contains, is at your dis- 
posal, and—and at my brother's. Make any 
arrangements that you think proper; but do 
not—<do not take the trouble to consult me!"’ 
There must have been a strange unusual 


denly, looked at me, and half rose from her 
chair. 

“Mon Dieu!’ she said, hurriedly. 
ia the matter ’"’ 

My hand was on the lock —I trembled in every 
limb—I heard their voices approaching—nay ! 


‘What 





upon the terrace ! 

‘* Nothing, madame,” ! said, and closed the 
door. 
| Searcely master of myself, I ran along the 
| corridor aud across the hall. My favorite 
| hound, who had been lying near the door of the 
| library, eame bounding towards me 

spursed him with my foot and passed on. 
the library I paused and looked around with a 
| kind of angry despair. 

** Alas, ye books |"’ loried. ‘'()f what ase are 
| ye? Poets, puilosophers, historians, what do 
| you teach us? Can you give us peace or wis- 
| dom / Ibe ye acoursed! Man in his savage 
State alone is happy!’ 

The curtain that led to the painting room was 
lrawu aside. Pacing up and down, backwards 
, and forwards; raging in my strong passion, 

like a caged panther, I went in. 

Theee scenes of my former oooupation teem 
ed hateful to me. What was art, or science, 
or literature, to me, pow or henceforwari ’— 
Tricks, phautasms, accursed phantasms, all ' 

_ A-cast of the Medicean Venus stood in my 
path! I dashed it down with one Liow of my 
hand, and trampled the «miling features into 
dust aud fragments. The last work of my 


' 





| her lips to my forehead, my burning head to 
| her gentle bosom—she mingled her tears with 


| 


stepped ont upon the terrace and flew to meet | mine—she breathed words of pity and conso 


I turned towards the door. I could not stay my hair, and called me her son—her dear 


hoarsely and with difficulty. ‘‘Madare, this ed for the first time —oh, (hod ! for the first 1 


covering my face with my hands, burst into 
an agony of tears. Adrienne’s portrait! Adri- 
enne’s portralt, painted there by me a few short 
days ago, and now smiling towards me from 
the canvas! (Oh, fair cousin, how dearly this 
heart loved thee! 

I know not what burning visions, what deso- 
late retrospections, what wild plans for the dim 
future passed through my mind as! sat there 
with my head bent down upon the easel, and 
my Whéle being convulsed by strong, deep 
sobs. I know not how long I even remained 
there; for I took no heed of time, or of the 
broad day beyond. I had arrived at one of 
those terrible epochs of man's existence, when 
the highway of life threads that solemn valley 
of the shadow of death—when to look back is 
misery; to look forward, despair—when the 
storm-clouds gather overhead, and thick dark- 
ness lies everywhere around; and the way- 
farer pauses, trembling, and awaits his destiny. 
He is bewildered, reckless, helpless against 
others, helpless against himself and his own 
impulses. Evil from without, evil from with- 
in, combine to torture him. A word may de- 
stroy, a word may save him! Alas for him If, 
in that hour, there be none at hand to guide, 
to console, to pray for him ! 

My tears had ceased to flow—a struggling 
sob broke now and then from my lips—my 
head was still buried in my hands. Within, 
all was black misery. Without, the day bent 
towards the west, and the shadows lengthened 
in the level sanlight. 

Hush! 

The outer door was cautiously opened, and, 
after the lapse of a few moments, closed as 
cautiously. I heard it; but as one might hear 
throngh sleep, without receiving any impres- 
sion from the sound. Light footsteps croase:| 
the library—paused at the second door—ap- 
proached nearer and nearer; and still | heard 
without heeding. Then there was the rustling 
of silken garments at my side, and a hand was 
laid upon mine--a cold, slender hand, whose 
touch roused me in a moment, like an electric 
shock. 

I sprang to my feet, grew hot and cold alter- 
nately, tried to speak, but could not. My mo- 
ther looked marble pale. Her eyes wandered 
from my face to the picture, and back again to 
ine, with a mute, mournful expression of ten- 
derness and pity, such as | had never seen in 
that gaze before. There was no surprise in her 
countenance—no pride, no coldness, no auste- 
rity ; but grief—grief only. For some miputes 
we stood thus, face to face, with the picture 
between as; both silent. 

‘*Panul,’’ she said, at length, very softly and 
sadly, ‘‘ why didst thou conceal this?" 

My lips moved again, but uttered no sound, 

She took my vacant seat, and pointed to a 
stool beside her. 

*Come,"’ she said, “come, Panl, confide in 
me!" 

My senses seemed bound up in ice, though 
my heart beat wildly. I neither spoke nor 
stirred. 

‘Speak to me, my son! 
Thou sufferest. May I not weep with thee 

She extended her arms to me—-her words, 
her look, her tone, went to my heart. 

“Oh, my mother,’’ I cried, wildly, falling 
upon my knees before her, and hiding my 


Speak to me! 
ye 


face in her lap, “I love her! I love her!’’ 


She folded ber arms around me she pressed 


lation in my ears—she passed her hands over 


son! 


Yes, in that dark and bitter moment, I reat- 
Ul 


§°, My son, for it will soon be night. Heaven 
preserve and bless thee !"’ 

We went roand together to a door at the 
back, opening on a dark lane. Two horses and 
| a groom were waiting. Not amother soul was 
| mear, and all the house was silent. There we 
| parted— there I received one more embrace— 
one last farewell word—and then I rode away 
into the gloom : into the unknown Futare. 

After galloping some distance, I reined in 
my horse and looked back. But it was too 
late. All wae dark; the limes stood up be- 
tween; I could not even trace the outline of 
my oli tarreted home. The veil had fallen 
between her life and mine. The fret Act of 
the Drama was played out, and ended! 

I put spurs to the horsee—I flew madly for- 
ward, with the groom clattering at my heels. 
The sighteen miles were soon past ; we reached 
the Chalons station ; I flang the reins to Pierre; 
seized my valise, and, without even giving the 
faithfnl fellow a farewell glance, ran up the 
steps, and stopped before the barean. 

‘When does the next train got"’ 

** Directly, Monsieur." 

I threw a note on the counter. 

‘* Where to, Monsieur /"’ 

** As far as it will take me."’ 

The man passel me the change and the 
ticket, the bell rang ; the engipe came panting 
up, with its black train; I ran forward, leaped 
into the first carriage, and in another moment 
was moving on. 

‘Pray, Monsleur,’’ I said, turuing to my 
nearest neighbor, “how far does this train go 
to night ’"’ 

“To Strasburg."’ 





CHAPTER VI. 
HTRAFAU RY, 


A long, drear night of perpetual travelling, 
broken by snatches of feverish sleep, which 
seemed scarcely sleep, but rather the distreas- 
ful wanderings of a mind restless and over- 
wearied. The oil-lamp flickered vaguely over- 
head, and cast an aovertain glimmer upon the 
forms and faces of my fellow-passengers, all of 
whom were profoundly sleeping. Without 
were clouds and moonlight, and an ever-sbift- 
ing panorama of the alternating fata, foresta, 
vineyards and steep mountains of South 
France; all gliding silently by, and looking 
ghostly in the moonshine. Kvery now and 
then there came a steep cutting, or a long, 
black tannel. Sometimes a sudden blaze of 
gas; astop; a hurrying past of quick feet; a 
confusion of loud voices ; passengers getting in 
and out ; and the entrance of a guard, with im- 
perative voloe and blazing lanterns, marked our 
arrival and brief pause at some station by the 
way. Then came the shrill whistle, and we 
flew on again ; trees, monntaina, villages, flit- 
ted past us as before, and ever the low, con 
tinuous bass of our rushing progress sound 
ing along the iron roadway. 

Oh! a weary, weary night! chequered by 
fantastic dreams and waking ap the miserable 
realities by sullen melan- 
choly ! 

About three hours after midnight I fell inte 
a dull, heavy sleep. 
when I awoke. So profoun! had been my 
slumber that I started 
sleepers ; 


moments, 


by heart-sickness 


It was gray morning 


stared round! at the 
could remember nothing for some 
My ached; my 
parched; my eyes were barning hot, and «wol 
Worse than 
all, an oppressive sense of misfortune seemed 
to weigh upon my chest; though what that 
misfortane was I could not at first remember. 
uf 


head lips were 


len from the tears of yesterday. 


Alas! are there any who have never so 
fered, slept, forgotten ’ 





upon my mother’s heart; received the first 
Thanks be 
not think 


outpourings of my mother's love! 


to Heaven, she saved me—I dare 


| from what! 


| 


1 heard the very rustle of Adrienne’s dress | 
| At last I rose and looked ont upon the gather- 


bat I | 
in | 


something in my tone, or in the expression of | first confidence. 
my countenance, for my mother turned, sud- | sacred thing! 


Let me not reveal the particulars of that 

It is to me a sweet, almost a 
Sufficient if I say that the day | 
declined lower and lower in the west; that the | 
shadows widened and lengthened, and gradu- | 
ally overspread all the landscape, aud that | | 
still eat at my mother’s feet, with her hands | 
clasped in both mine, and her eyes looking 
down upon me with that light in them for | 
which, asa child, I would have gladly died. 


The thought which had 
for many 


ing gloom of evening. 
been lying silently at my heart 
hours must, sooner or later, be attered, 

‘It is getting dark,’’ I said, 
nestliy ather. ‘‘Itis getting dark, my mother. 


ooking ear 


{ must go now.”’ 
She turned a shade paler, and ber lips trem- 


blei. She understood me. 

‘You are right, my son,"’ «he said. ‘' ut 
will you go to-night?”’ 

1 made amate geeture of assent. It was 


enough. Sie went into the library, rang for 
refreshment«, aud desired the attendance of a 
servant. 

‘Where wilt thoa go? she said, after a 
brief alsenoe, during which she and Jeanne 
had prepared my valise In what direc- 
tion ’’’ 

“| know pot—vcare uot 

“Thou will write to me’ ‘rood. What 


money hast thou’ 

| opened my desk. [t coptained about thirty 
Napoleons, and some notes to the valoe of 
eight Lundred france. Theee | placed in my 
pocket-book, saying that they were enough. 
My mother shook her head, and laid ber own 


We can havea path leid down through the , hands—the unfinished interior—stood yonder | purse upon the table before me. 


shrubbery, and a gate of communieation, and 
“run from one house to the other ins few 
Moments.’’ 


‘on the easel. I advanced towards it, and ex- 
‘tended a destructive hand—then I paused— 


| stood still—dropped upon a seat before it, and ‘ther! Take it—I entreat! 


‘Take this,” she sai. It contains a thou- 
sand france. Nay! refase a gift from thy mo- 
It is well. Now, 


|} man, who wore a balge 


(ue by one my companions awoke also. 


Three of them were Germans, and they kept through the arche 


talking inandibly among themselves. | fancled 








“Let as dine together, boys!" said one of 
the noislest among the stadents, striking his 
companion on the shoulder. ‘ Let us all dine 
here, or at the Rothes Haus, and then go to 
the theatre, There's to be a new play to 

htt" 

*T cannot,’ sald one of the crimson caps, 
moodily, ‘I must go back this afternoon to 
the old mill." 


“ Te Heidelberg r”’ 


The studeut nodded. 

“ Confoundedly dull place, that Heidelbarg, 
is it pot?" 

“Oh, confoundedly! Nothing going on 
from one year’s end to another."’ 

“No amusements! No theatres! No gam- 
ing-rooma’"’ 

* Nothing of the sort. It's so terribly out of 


the way, you know, that none bat honeymoon. 
tourists and young ladies with sketoh-books 
and camp-stools come near the place. The 
ouly fun we ever have is beering, boating, and 
dueiling."’ 

** Abominable |" “Intolerable !'’ chimed the 
rest, to the friendly muslo of the cllaking 
glasses. 

Heidelberg | 

Why not to Heidelberg, oh, Paul Latour! 
To that ancient abode of learning iu the Neo- 
kar valley—-to that low, rulmed fortress on the 
‘shores of old Romance,"’ whence the tide of 
life hath long since retreated into the great 
ooean which is eternal! 

Bo to Holdelberg I went. 

Shall I deseribe the Castle of Heidelberg, 
that red, old ruin, standing midway up a fir 
wooded mountain, which is chapel, fortress, 
and palace in one! Alas, no! It haa been 
done too well and too often. For such word. 
painting, oh, reader, turm thee to the pages of 
that prose poem which ascends from the shores 
of the New World like a steam of golden in- 
conse offered up to the glories of the Old. 
Those pages will tell unto thee, in such lonily 
language as befits the theme, of the triumphal 
gateway with its leaf carved pillars, which was 
ereoted {n one night by command of the Elector 
Frederick V., that his Knglish bride might pans 
through it on the morrow, and which is still 
called, in remembrance of her, the Kilsabethan 
Mforte, or Elizabeth's Portal—of the second 
gate, where the iron teeth of the porteullis yet 
threaten overhead—of the ailver shield that 
was stolen from its place above the entrance 
by the French besiogers—ol the two grotesque 
gigantic stone figures which stand, in the guise 
of armed wardera, on either the 
glorious facades of the Friedrichsbau and the 
Italian Rittersaal of Otto Henry, with their 
statues of knights and heroes, their cornices, 
entablatures, and rich mouldings, and blank 
open windows where the blae sky shines 
through-—of the blastel tower and ite leafy 
linden-treea waving on the top—of the cano 
pled well of royal Charlemagne—of the tower 
of the library—of the deserted chapel with its 
bine marble altar and the palotings spared by 


side—of 


yet suspended, all 
the different 
of the armory, and the clock tower, 


the destroying lightning 
faled and blackened, above 
shrines 
and the great tan, and of all the beauty and 
romanoe of that rare old ballding whieh is, 
“next to the Alhambra of (irenada, the moat 
maguifleent ruin of the middle ages 


hurls them, net at Heaven, bat at ‘idole’ and 
‘ ” 

** Hie style te very eocomtric.”’ 

“Granted ; but is ii not vivid, carmest, pas- 
sionate | Does he net carry your sympathies 
forcibly along with him t"’ 

“That is true; especially with regard to his 
history, It lacks, perhaps, the majesty of 
Gibbon, and the lofty graadeur of Macaulay ; 
bat it is history with a heart in it," 

“And thea, notwithstanding the severity of 
his principles, and his hatred of ' shame,’ what 
a deep well of love and pity, and even of he- 
mor, lies buried down in the depths of his 
nature! Besides, what force and power in hie 
language! Its as if his thoughts were cast 
in brome |’ 

"I perceive, sir,” I said, with more cordia- 
lity than was usual to me when conversing 
with strangers, ‘‘that you are an enthusiast 
for books ; but here is an epic that passes the 
art of the poet—a history more impressive thas 
any which can be related by man. Surely 
there can be no secon! place on earth so bea 
tiful aa this!" 

‘If there be, Lhave not seem it,’ sald the 
Kaglishman, ‘‘and I have travelled mach.— 
Dear old Haidelberg!"" he continued, facing 
round to the castle, and leaning against the 
wall with his back towards the landscape; 
“dear old Heidelberg! | know every nook 
and cranny and owl's pest in its crumbling 
walls! Some of the happiest hours of my life 
have been spent here, reading my favorite 
books under the trees ia the garden ; dreaming 
my favorite dreams iu unfreyuented comers of 
the ruins; talking German metaphysics with 
my university friends, beside that little foun- 
tain bubbling up yonder in the sunlight. I be 
lieve that, with the one exception of the tan- 
keeper's, those «ilvered ylobe mirrors in the 
coart yard have reflected no face so often as 
mine for the last two years. Lhave rooms 
down in the town; bat | am searcely ever 
there, unless at night. | almost live ap here; 
and a fine day, a quiet nook in the ruins, my 
pipe, and a book, are all that | require to be 
perfectly happy. You can't think how I leve 
the place, or in what carious fancies and com- 
parisons I delight to indulge reapecting it.— 
Standing up thus, so lordly and so battlewora, 
and enclosing within its shattered walle these 
flower beds and that fairy fountain, it often 
reminds me of some old disabled warrior with 
his grandolildren. smiling on his knew. But 
night is the time for Heilelberg! Have you 
been up yet by moonlight!" 

IL sald that | had only arrived ato late hour 
the evening before. 

“Then I envy you the sensations of that 
firat view by moonlight. You have not yet an 


idea of the beauty and poetry of the apet. The 
moon rises to night about ten o'olook—oome to 
| know 


my rooms, and [ will acoompany you, 
all the best pelnts of view, and I shall be de 
lighted to witness your enjoyment.”’ 

‘A thousand thanks! bat had you not bet 
ter call for me’ | am staying at the Hotel Ad. 
ler, half way up the bill 
before we start.’ 


We can sup together 


We were friends already and the conversa- 





| 


All theee did | see, and more beside for I 
wandered jn aud out the rolos aod the garden | 
walka a listed; thinking of many things 
For the place was to me sotuething more than | 
a mere sight—than afioe rain. [t was a his 
tory & poem —a prayer. 

Bat oh ' the firet sight of that view from the 
garden wall the town beneath, with ils slate 

chureh and ites 


roofed university, ita pires 
turbid 


the broad, 


bridge—the shallow Neckar #l lying 


level Lihine 


tion thus begun lasted for more than two 
hours, We talked of patatings, aud of oor @ 
vorite books; of (ioethe, and Jean lanl, and 
of Uh‘tand--of ph onophy of history—of the 
German aud French character, aud of many 
more things than | can now remember, Our 
tastes sectned to agree in most reapects or, 
when they difered, differed just eatlcientiy to 


lend an iuterest to diseussion Averse as l 


generally am to strangers, | was pleased with 


this young Koylishman from the very firet.— 
His «mile, his glance, the cheerful tones of bis 
vols, imprees*l me favorably. He had read 
much, aud hia readiog hal been well chosen. 
| That he was a wood (German, Prem h and Ita 
lian scholar I had already discovered and the 


valley, with ite vineyards, and corn flelda, and 


that | was an object of remark, and [ shrank flashes of the river here and there the dark 


back in a corner and feigned to alee; 
makes us suspicious. 

“llow far are we from Strasburg /'' axked 
some Obe Dear ne 

‘Look out,"’ was the reply 
see the cathedral spire." 

In a few moments the guard came to collect 
our tickets, and before half an hour we had 


sad you will 


reached the end of our 
Hotel de Metz, 


aurney 
Monsienr!"’ said a 
“Hotel de Metz 


-tabled’hote at five 
9vs 


neck. —~juite near good 


breakfasts wiil Monsieur 
permit me to coudact him 

I was worn out, mentally and phy 
Ltollowed him toa large, white hotel near the 


station, and breakfasted alone ata little table in 


loally, so 


a window overlooking the otraet. I was weary 


of the nolsy life and bustle of this frontier 


town, and lonyed to «« ape from it to some 
green, peaceful place further away—farther 
away 

Tue sarging crow 1 went roiling on, in upite 


of the ralu, ever moving, ever changing—the 


and bum of voices accended from le 


Wei 


peath—a brass band »tationed itself befor+ the 


house-—some Germau university eladents, with 
sparson their heels, and little erimaon cleth 
apsou their heals, came clattering into the 


roeota 
apd were followed by tree or four others wear 


alling loadly for “ beer and cigars!"’ 


ing tricolored caps, orauge, white, aud bias. 
Their frank, jovial voices, their peals of laagh 
ter, so fall of young life and enjoyment, jar- 
red painfally upon my present mood. I| drew 
back into the curtained emirasare of the win 
dow, a1 debated with myself whither | should 


go wext. To Switarrland, by way of Lasle; or 
to Germany,,by the Khine’ lu my then 
wearied sta indifference, it mattere | little 


‘\ which An sccident decided me. 


Uriel | green (hlenwald 


| 
| 


lark | 
suspended round bis 


ant Harts 


with the 


on the horizon, 


and the 
mountains fading 
spire of Strasburgh Minster showing up mid 
The lmmenality of the 
ani | 


way upon the plain 
eireuit bewildered and oppressed me, 
gazed vo long and «0 earnestly that the bright 
sunlight dazzled me, and the near and the far 
were confounded together apon my right 
"A flag prospect, air,” 
oae beside me 
A tall, 
open book in hia hand, and a lovy 


sail a pleasant 


I turnet. falr young manu, with an 


trertuan 


| pipe at hia lips, was stamding at my elbow, 
with his arma resting upon the parapet An 
almort indeflnable something in hia accent, in 
the fashion of hia dress, in the free failing carls 
of his light brown halr, and the frank cheer 
fulness of his wlirees, told ne at «that he 
wara foreigner. [ plauced rapidly at the open 
book. it waa Carlyle’s ‘ History of the French 
Kevolation."’ 
“Todeed, a most divine proepect,'’ lr 
ia Knyglish “(ioe that might drive a painter 
to dew pair 
The youn, als rlored 
“| suppose, he said, alter a an ! 
sitation, “that my countrymen never are Ww 
somceel in concealing their ilemtily lruring 
the two veare that! bave been here, | have 
stadied the peculiar tic { the language very 


yet mastere! what 
How (4 you 


earnestly but | have oot 
may be callad ite nationality 
know te to be an Kaglishinan 
I pointed to the volame in bis han! 
“Your accent old me something,” said I, 
stalling, ‘‘ aml your Look coufirmed my sauppo 
What do you think of Carlyle’"’ 
exclaimed the 


sitions 

‘Ob, be la magnificent 
Englishman, with some warmth. 
original genius, and a very Titan in litera 


| 
enthusiasm with wh 


h he spoke of plices and 
of @ithors, showed me that he el ovela 
warm imagination and an almost boyleh eu 


oyment of beauty and taleot. Ina word, he 

roomed to be good natured, anaffecte! ania 
i ge otUleman It was almost noon when We 
“ven 


parted, revewing our engagement for the 


ing. My uew aoquainta: walkel with me to 
the door of my hotel, and as we passed the 
revtadrateur’s in he yardens, We saw 8 
party of Koylieh dining in the open air one of 
whom exclaimed as we went by 

‘Capital place, this ieidelber,s Magniti- 
cent old rain! and the very best twer | have 
tasted cinee [le home 

tal’ 
‘ 
Ik ‘ whether it was the beart «uder 
tt gh which I hat passed, that ale 

ue more « eptible to every kindly infiaence, 
bat lt e often been etry el when I recall 
how jalckly that friendship was formet be 
tween “Nortaan Seabrook and myee!f—that cor- 
fal aod manly friendship which has ever since 
been one of the greatest ys sod cousolations 
of my life’ 

He had so true an! fasta feellug for poetry 
and art—he was ¢o generous, +o high spirited, 


#0 Warm of heart, so earnest of soal, that it 
would have neeled a nature far coller and 
more ungratefa! than mine to relsct the go! len 
gift 

Not that Norman Seabrook was faaltless, 
and a hero Alas! no—our age, reader bring 


eth forth no heroes. He wa: simply a young 


“A most! man with a good heart, a liberal education, 


| and a somewhat indolent and luxurious dispe- 


‘ture. He wields words like mountains, and | sition. I never knew any one with so great « 


rs 
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capacity for enjeyment. The sight of a pretty | slowly down behind the mountains in the par- 
child, of a good picture, sculpture, or engra- ple distance, like a monarvh to his grave, clad 
the far sounds of music, the sammer sky | in soariet and gold! 

the lands. apes around Hebdelberr, eset lt wae ou the morning fellowing some rect. 
to afford him the keenest sense of delight. He «vening mable, that I lay at the foot of 
would @well apon s passage from some faver clump of trees bordering the footpeth called 
ite anther with a guste that | axed positively the Philesopber's Walk, about half way up the 
to emvy, Wacking the idea through every pos bil! frowting the town. In my bend | carried s 
cible gradation of meaning ; discovering little | volame of Lamartine’s “Meditations Poe 
hidden beasties of accentuation and phrasing ; | tiques :" the sultry air bung heavily upon the 
and seeming sctually to taste the immer sweet. sense, scarce a blade of grace waved—soarce a 
pees of every deep apd lovely thought. It was leaf stirred—eoarce s bee bummed wear me. — 
the same with paintings —the same with masic All was sllent above, below, around. The 
—the same with riding, boating or walking.— | felmt mormar from the town came drowrily and 





bf 


He enjoyed every cosmpation to the uttermost, | ot imtervals. The very river lay sluggishly | 
along the landscape, as if torpid beneath the beauty and ‘earning, married to s young (er- 


and with the careless glee of a schoolboy. He 

seemed to drink in contentment with the very san. (radually | fell into a dream, « waking 
air, 204 I do not koow that there was any one dream, wherein the dim land of the past was 
thing tn which he took « greater pleasure than | wafied before me, and the ports of old days 
lying apoe his back in the deep grass on the | walked by in their singing-rober, serenely glo 
river banks, with « pipe in his mouth and «| rious, Seddenly e rapid step came along the 
paper of chocolate lentons im his pocket, look-| path, « free, firm, careless step that I well 
ing up to the sky and the clouds, and suffering knew, and my Knglish friend, with bis dog at 
bis imagination to stray unbeeded through all | his heels, had bounded almost past me before 
the wild, antrodden ways of thought. | be was aware of my presence. 

There are times,’ he used sometimes to| “Bareka'” he exclaimed, laughing, a» be 
say, ‘when the heart is more than usdblly | stopped sbort, and fang bimeelf down beride 
open to impressions of beanty—when the form | ™e on the grass, “Found at last’ Why, 
of a tree, the rustle of @ leaf, the piping of a | ™&, I hare been looking for you in the ruins, 
solitary Mind, are sufficient to fll as with «| eed down by the river, and io the library, and 
vague and subtle fecling of delight which ts | had jast given you up, when [t struck me that 
more than half sadness, and for which no ex. | you might possibly have strolled in this direo 
pression can be found in language. At auch | tion. Bee’ I called for you at the ‘ Adler,’ 
moments how beantiful ts the world—how dj. | and floding these new arrivals upon your ta 
vine ts life’ What poetry fs it only to feel the | ble, I put them in my pocket, that yoo might 
warm sun. to breathe the pleasant air; to lle have the pleasure of reading them the 
» the quivering shadows of the tres, or the | sooner. z 
cool angle of some gray ruined wall, and to And be flang a couple of letters down be 
look ap to the Mae eky overhead, with that | fore me. 
unspoken longing of soul after the Infinite avd This one, so slenderly and acourately direct 
the Far, which o@r haman nature loves to | ed, was evidently from my mother—that, with 
recogtige as the stamp of ite own strange im | ite rough, dashing superseription all blotted 
mortality '"* and defaced, | recognized for the handwriting 

In all this there was something of the dreamy of Theophile. 
mental self-indulgence peculiar to German Alas! the dream-threads were broken, and 
theorteta, amd to that echool of poetical phi | at the sight of those letters the chill remem 
oaophy Which possesses so irresistible a fasct | brances of love, and home, and exile, and dis 
nation for these young men whore imagina | appointment came back upon me, and broke 
tions are warm, and whose experience of the | the brief reverie into which | had fallen. I 
realities of life has been bat limited, Norman | took the letters up, laid them down, took them 
feabrock would perhaps hare been a noller | UP en, turned pale and red by turns, and 
an! more usefal member of society had bis in 
teliectaal training Leen less of the Rybarite than | 
the Spartan--had Bacon, and Newton, and asked my friend 
lLooke, been stadie!l rather than Fichte, | I nodded 
hwetenborg, aud Fhabert. He would have | “Bat won't you read them’ 
earned to seek after dificnitics, that he might | me be an Interruption 

eroome them Ae tt was, he only searched I dreaded to 

beauty, that he might worehip it. Me | @trange it would seem were | not to do « 
shrank fastinetively from all that was harsh | My mother’s—no' | could not read that one 


remained quite ellent 
* Are they from your family in Bargundy t"’ 


I'ray don't let 


oo” 


open them; and yet how 
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turned my bead suddenly, and looked him tn 
the face. 

“ Men am," 1 said, earnestly, end with all 
the Grincess 1 could master, “do not ask me 
to dwe!! upom this salject—to spesk to you of 
this ety. I—I cannot.” 

He rtarted—the lett-r dropped from his hand, 
and be pressed my hand silently. We were 
beth silent for a long time, and I was the Gret 


pal object of the Armistice, 0 confoun! the 
« able editors” aforesaid, and prove thew to be 
“(alse prophets,” of even worse, no prophets 
stall’ “ Whe knows!" as the Chinese say. 
And the “ able editors," confounded by the 
news, have, which is worse, to stay oonfoumied. 
They venture all manner of raniom guesses to 
account for the Armistice—but no one—not 
even be of the London Times—pretends to un- 








to speak 

‘Tell me, Seabrook,” 1 said, “who ts, of 
was, thie fair (imple Morata, whom my bro- 
| ther mentions’ Do you know anything of 
her’ 


“You: she was an Italian lady of much 


| man doctor pamed Gruathler, who fell in leve 
with her at Ferrara, and fled with ber to Augs- 
| burg in 1545, to escape the persecutions of the 
‘Italian church. Chased from Augsburg to 
| Bohwelnfurt, from Schweinfart to Hammel- 
| burgh, they settled at last In Heidelberg, un- 
| der the protection of the Elector Palatine.— 
‘Here Grunthler obtained the appointment of 
’rofexsor of Phyeioe to the Uulversity, and his 
wife deiivered le tures upon the Greek, Latin, 
j and Prem h languages, and upon the paradoxes 
of Cloere, They were now perfectly happy ; 
and the great beauty of Olimpia, as well as the 
| fame of her acquirements, brought many lis 
teners aud gazers from far and near throughout 
all Germany. In 1555 she died, at the age of 
twenty vine years. You may see her simple 
| monument yonder, in the churchyard of St. 
Peter. Shall we stroll down into the town and 
look at it?'’ 
“Not now, Seabrook, for | want to propose 
| something to you. You have so particular 
motive in remaining at Heidelberg, have you!"’ 
Re You know that I am only loitering about 
here among the books of the University for my 
| own amusement.” 
“Good. Would you object to go to Frank- 
| fart?’ 
“To Frankfurt’ Certainly not; but why do 
you wish to visit Frankfurt ’"’ 
*Lonly name Frankfurt becanse it is near. 
I care not where we go, if we but go some. 
where; for | need change, amusement, relief 
‘from the monotony of thought. You are free 
—free as myself—let us pot away, farther away, 
to Frankfort, Darmstadt, Wierbaden,—any 
where you will!" 


Once more he pressed my hand in his; for he | 


understood me. 

“To Frankfurt, then, and with what speed | 
When will you ge’ To night?" 
Let us spend our last moon. | 
I may | 


we may! 
** Not to-night, 
light evening together among the ruins 
never behold them again.”’ 
“Avd sup afterwards with the University 


derstand what it meamse. They do not «ren 
| know Whese work it le—who first proposed it. 
| Te London Times sage Louis Napoleop—the 
| New York Times says the Emperor of Austria, 
| at the instigation of Prussia and England and 
| Leopold of Belgium. One of the guesses is 
evidently correct, at least im part—but which?! 

And what is the object to be gained! To be 
lieve the papers, various opes. To allow Louis 
Napoleon time to strengthen gnd reorzanize his 
forces—but he could have taken that time 
without an armistice; he had nothing to do 
but remain passive. To allew him breathing 
time to ider how matters now stand—not 
improbable. To allow an opportunity for try- 
ing to settle the quarrel by negotiation ; still 
more probable. 

No editor yet has conjectured that Louis Na 
poleon —having more or less of a human heart 
—is probably desirous of bringing the struggle 
to a close without farther frightful wear and 
tear of lif. That the thought of from eighty 
to a hundred thousand men—friends and ene 
| mies—alain, crippled, or otherwise injared— 

is one not altogether pleasant to him. We, no 
very great admirer of the Emperor of the 
French, will be kinder than his friends, and 
venture this charitable suggestion. 

It must be a heavy load to have on one's con- 
science —the slaughter and waiming of a hun- 
| dred thousand men, the suffering of that many 
| faintlies, composed of say half a million of hu- 
| 











man souls, We should not like it—we could 
hardly rest easy ander it—a proof perbaps that 
we were not ‘‘ born to We should 
like a war of our making, which bore such 
bloody fruit, to be clearly apparent to the eyes 
of all Just men, as a righteous, necessary, and 
unavoldable war. No ories of ‘‘ Vive l'Empe- 
reur,’’ as we traversed the bloody battle fleld, 
strewn with ite human wrecks, would, we 
think, lighten the weight upon our heart, if we 
were conscious that such sad work was even in 
part, the result of personal or national ambi- 
tion. 

Ah, well—it is not every man, or many men, 
who are fit to be emperors—who are cold- 
blooded enongh to value a crown more than 
fellow men's happiness and lives. In fact, we 
believe that the pamber of men whose integrity 


atv 





| and tenderness of heart are constant barriers 


between them and worldly advancement, is far 


| unprepermessing, he attached himeelf, as 
anconsefonsly, to everything that wae agree 
alice. Ne one could say a kind word, or per 
form a gracious action more pleasantly than 
he bat, I must comfees, that where a dirtaste 
al duty had to be acoomplished, be would de- 
y, neglect, and even avoid it, if be could. It 
was the weak point of his character—an ami 
ale weakness, if ou will, and one that was 
alorned by a thousand good and gracefal qnali 
tee It te often well for a man when be i 
either peor or proad, for the desire either of 
opelence or fame urges bim on to play bis part 
asa laborer in that feld wherein it bas been 
traly aad, that ‘‘to work is to worship.’ UU ao- 
fortanately for Seabrook, he loved knowledge 
better thaa fame, and he owned a emall inde- 
pendence which just euffloed with economy, 
for the requirements of a bachelor. 
love books,’ he said, “and I have 
were@ithal to purchase each as T love beat. 1 
am fomntef trare! and of contipental Ife, and f 
contrive to enjoy it, Whea [ eannot afford to 
rent rooms on the first story, | am content with 
the atth 5 if my purse te too low for the first 
case im the railway, Ido not ebject to the se 
cond of the third, When lam too poor for 
either, take my knapeack on my shoulders, 
my beok in my hand, and walk. After all, 
this is the beet travelling. You get a lift’ by 
the way from some peasants going to a fair or 
awellipg you gather some grapes from the 
v neyartor seme cherries from the roadside, 
at with the loaf in your pocket at noon; 
you go by the river oants, and along the green 
weatows, and at the foot of steep preciploes, 
the fashionalle travellers on the high 


whit 

roal never dream of investigating. and at 
ugh’ yoo arrive at some littl hamlet, with 
b riuging and cows being driven ont to the 
pacture after milking. where vou eup at the 


ten to the legendas of the 
Forest 
, over the pipe and the ale jag 
ied, and the neigh 
their 


un, and ti 


$ ae they are told 


Lime amd the Bleck 
vy mine beet 
when the dusk geihbere r 
come dropping in on 


om the bartect. Geld: 


way home 
“ach @as my pew friend—a dreamer amovg 
mea —a lolterer by the wayside on the great road 
of fe and endeavor. In my lously and medi 
tative condition of mind, | attached mvself te 
him with my whole soul, and his tery fanite 
were almost af virtoes fo my eves 
pointment hal worked? some evil already upon 
and, placing myself but litle vaiae upon 
ambition, bow coald | blame hit tndolence 
and his carelessness of ite advantages | 
We met daily —we walked together—we read 
ea viber’s favorite books, and studie! side 
by eile im the Unteersity library. We always 
rapped and spent the evening together, either 
at my roomsor his; etd sometimes we wan- 
dered up to the (aetie, or crossed the river to 
laugh away on boar or two among the stu- 
lente who frejaent the Hirschgasse—a little, 
solitary white inn, about half a mile oat of 
Heidelberg, where a many as four and five 
luele take place daily among these riotous 
Lillren of philosophy. We also spent long 


Disap 


| yet’ | placed it reverently In my pocket book, 
| and broke the seal of Theophile’s letter, As I 
did #0, a vague shaddering dread ran throngh 
lame, and the paper fluttered in my flagers. 
| * Read it to me, mon ce!" Laaid, hoarsely, 
turning away, and holding ont the letter to 
| wards him. ‘Read it to me 1 am not well 
to day. ” 
He glance! at me, took it without a word, 
and read it aloud 
| “By the time that my dear aul receives 
| this letter, his brother will be the happiest of 
| men and of husbands. Yes, : 
| tract is to be signed this evening by my dearest 
Adrienne and myself, and to morrow at mid day 
the ceremony which unites our lives forever 
| willtake place. Everything will be conducted 
| aa quietly as possible, We shall have no fete, 
except for the peasantry; and no company, 
excepting that of Adrienne’s maternal uncle 
| from Kugland—the brother to her late guar- 
} dian. T am very sorry that you will not be 
| here to share our happiness. I would have 
written to you before this, to sequaint you 
| with our wedding arrangements, had not our 
mother prevented me from time to time, It le 
| a great pity that you should have fancied to 
| travel just at this time; bat you were always a 
contrary fellow, and unlike the rest of the 
so we can but lament your 
| sins of omission. To tell you the truth, I fear 
lest Adrienne shoald imagine that you are 
not favorable to our marriage, or that you do 
not like her, and have gone away for the pur 
Seriously, it has that appearance, and | 
although | know it cannot be 
I have purchased the Haute 
ville property. The price was high, and the 
houre, | regret to say, fs almost a ruin; bat 


n frere, the con- 


world, mon cher, 


pose 
am sorry for tt 
actually the case 


the repaire will be commenced in a fow daya. 
There is a kioegue in the park, which I mean 
to convert Into a emoking room. | have given 
my Andalusian mare to Adrienne, and bought 
my own Use. 
Adrieune looks charming on horseback —)ulte 
esides, the mare had not fire 


Oar mother ts look- 


a new bay riding horse for 


an Amason 
enough tn her to sult me. 
ing well, and these matrimonial preparations 
keep her That good 
heart’ it would have heen almost worth while 
to have married, had it been only for the sake 
Of seeing her so proud and happy. | wish you 
could be here to morrow for the ceremony— 
bat I know that you are too firmly wedded to 
your old book-worm habits to care anything 
Will you ever fall in 
love yourself, mon cher’ The very question, 
a applied to you, seems an absurdity. Unless, 
indeed, some fair Ciimpia Morata were now 
living in Heldelberg for your sake! Adieu, 
my dear aul. Take care of yourself, and let 
ut see you at home again when we retarn from 


constantly employed, 


for love or wmartiage. 


oar welling tour. 
* Your attached brother, 
“Tarormica Larour.”’ 


lads at the Hirechgasse! We must be merry | greater than is generally supposed. Many a 
for the nonoe, for who knows when we shall | man {fn this country, we are convinced, enters 
again share their ‘cakes and ale’ "’ | the path of politics—whose abilities would ulti- | 
So that evening, when the crescent moon mately ensure him high position—but who de- 
stood over the clock-tower, like a ailver sickle | liberately abandons that path, after a short 
in a feld of stars, we went op to the rains and | journey, as necessitating a greater sacrifice of 
heard the nightingales sing in Heidelberg for | the higher principles of Lis nature than he is 
| prepared to make. Therefore he sinks back 

(To we cowtevexp.) | again into obecurity—and leaves the heights of | 
political eminence to the cold blooded and ser- 
| 





the last time. 
Alas! for the last me! 
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pent natures whose instinct it is to twist and 
crawl. 

Bat to return to the Armistice. Traly do we 
hope that it may eventuate in peace—a peace 
which shall give the Italians an opportunity of 
proving their capacity for self-government. We 
have not, we confess, any very great expecta- 
tion of this result— but none the less fervently 
do we wish it. Our expectation, we admit, is 
otherwise—the ball has been set rolling, and 
we doubt that it can now be arrested. Italy, it 
seems to us, if left to herself, will soon make 
such an overturning as Louis Napoleon himself 
is pledged not to permit. And yet, by inter- 
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As it seems to us, he must be false to his pro- 
mises to the Italian people, or to the l’apal 
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waderiake to relurn rejected communioations. If the | leon has invoked the great spirit of Revolution 
artrole ls Worth preserving, (Cia generaliy worth making | oan he lay it as easily? What if it should 
a clean copys ‘ 
be found that this vaunted far seeing and sa- 
ADVERTISEMENTS. THE POST wean admire | ‘ is th tool of Desti 
bie medium for advertioomente, owing to ite great crow gacious man, is the mere tool o estiny, pet 
at * the fact that on'y a limited numberare given its master’ 
Advertisements of new books, new inventions, and Aa we go to press, we receive the glad | 
elie silere of genera interest are preterred bor _ : ; : | 
yahee, 000 bead of advertisina ealemene. tidings'’ of peace, published in our news co- 


lumns. We have no time this week to remark 
at length upon the settlement which bas been | 
made. We may briefly say that it will prob- 
ably displease not only the Italians, but the 
Eoglish and American admirers of the French | 

Emperor. And we are disposed to think that it | 
Mary Howitt. will hardly give peace to Italy. 


trrace Greenweed. | 
Vierence Percy. | Tur Sexpat Queeriox.—We may state, for the 

] 
aaartbe Sineaess. | information of our many thousands of country 


Mere. M. A. Denison. 
Auther ef “My Last | readers, that the question of allowing the city 








TO CHANCB READERS. 
For the information of chance readers, we 
may state that among the contributors to Tur 
Poet, are 








@. P. R. James, Feq., 
euther ef Kichelicu, 
Old Dominion, &c. 

T. S. Arther. 

Emma Alice Browne 

Awther ef “Letters 


— werte,"" Cratece.* | railroad cars to run on Bunday, is causing con 
wtheref Th Auth Th M : 
Seont.’ i Casket," ee “ — siderable discussion and excitement in this city. 


On Sanday week, by order of the Mayor, the cars 

The productions of many ether writers of on the Green street rosd were stopped, and the 

| Great celebrity are also yearly pablished, from | driver arrested for a breach of the peace. In| 
the Raglish and other periodicals, giving thas order to have the question settled, the driver 

te our readers the very best productions of the | 15 anerwards taken on 0 writ of Auleas corpus | 

very best minds, either as written for Tus Poet, before Jadge Thompson, whose decision ane 

| 

| 

| 





or as fresh selections —which course insures a given on last Satarday, the principa! points 
greater variety and brilliancy of contents, than | jii4. a. follows -—- 
coull possibly be attained in any other way. . . 
In addition to this Literary matter, we also | 

: —_" ed of was not covered by the statute of 
farnish weekly, Agricultaral Articles, Usetal | i704 against worldly employment on Sun- 
Reve!pts, the Foreign and Domestic News, the dav. The question here was whether the 
Markets, Ke., Ke., Xe. si , 


It was decided that the offence complain- 





1859. 


on the writ of habeas conus was accordingly reS 
fused. The prisoner was therefore remanded, 
with permission te enter inte recoguizance with 
security to appear at the mext Quarter Ses- 
sions. 

The arguments adduced by the opponents 
and the friends of a Sanday use of the city 
railroads, may be briefly summed ap as fol- 
lows. The former say: 

That the keeping holy of a Sabbath day is | 
positively enjoined im the ten commandments 
—aend that Sanday 0 Sey 
Christians resolved to observe as the Christian | 
Sabbath. 

That the running of the city cars violates 
the sanctity of the Sabbath—and disturbs the 
congregations of the churches in thelr wor- 
ship. 

That the running of the cars is but a wedge 
to let im all manner of amusements, and other 
desecrations, upon the Sabbath day. 

That the only free country in Europe is Evg- | 
land, where the Sabbath is kept holy—and that | 
no country can continue free, where the Sab- | 
bath is not religiously observed. | 

On the other side it is said— 

That the fourth commandment was designed 





not the first. 
That there is no authority in the New Testa- 


cepts of the Saviour, as well as the teachings of 
St. Paul, bear decidedly the other way. 

That both Calvin and Luther, those great 
pillars of l’rotestantiem, did not observe Sun- 
day as a holy day, im the sense of the Old 
Testament, bat taught that it should not be so 


That if the city railroad cars are forbidden 
to run, all the other railroad cars, and the 
steamboats, should also be stopped—and that 
carriages also should be forbidden to ran 
through the streets and roads of the city. 

That, if it be an offence, it is not a breach of 
the peace, but simply a violation of a statute, 
only to be punished by the fine prescribed in 
said statute as a penalty. 

That, so far as the example of England is 
concerned, railroad companies are not only al- 


| hour’ 





lowed, bat compelled by law, to run their 
trains on Sanday—and that the omnibusses, | 
which make more noise than the cars, run | 
regularly on Sundays in London. } 

These, we believe, are the principal argu- | 
ments, pro and con; and, with this statement 
of facts, we leave the subject. 


A New Srony, sy Cuartes Reape.—We be- 
gin in the present paper, the new story by the | 





| very early in Eve, that she first began the habit 


| sible a phrase as the other—and Adam, the first 


popular author of ‘* Never Too Late to Mend,”’ | 
‘‘Love Me Little, Love Me Long,’ Xe. The 
reader will notice that the latest chapters re- | 
ceived from Eogland—the third and fourth— 
are on the sixth page. With astory by Dickens, | 
a story by Reade, and ‘‘My Brother's Wife,’’ 
which is as interesting as either, our readers 
have a feast of good things. 


QUESTIONS, ANSWERS, &c. 

A Natvrnauizep Citizen. Bancroft is probably 
one of the fullest in detail of the historians of the 
United States. The principal objection to his work 
is, that Mr. Bancroft writes history too much from 
a theoretical point of view, and is in danger of cut- | 
ting the garment of his facts, in accordance with | 
the cloth of his principles. This ‘* philosophieal’”’ 
plan of writing history is almost necessarily fatal to 
its truth. The historian should trouble himself | 
very little with the philosophy of history, but sim- | 
ply give the facts, in a sincere and impartial spirit, | 
which cares not how they seem to bear, or what 
political theories they seem to subvert or establish. | 
Hildreth's history also is very minute, and not 
open to the objection of being philosophical. Nei- 
ther of there histories, we believe, is yet com- 
pleted. Probably the latter woul! serve your 
turn the best, if it reaches to the period you de- 
sire to examine into. Any of the booksellers who 
advertise in Tur Post, doubtless would procure 
either of these works for you at the publisher's 
price 

Taaveccen ‘A year's tour through Egypt, 
Palestine and Rome,’ would be ‘likely to cost’’ 
somewhere between one thousand and five thou- 
sand dollars, according to the ease and verdancy 
with which you spent your money. At least such 
is our impression of a matter in regard to which 
we have little practical experience. A _ tour | 

| 
| 





‘through Rome,’ also, by the time you got there, 
might cost possibly a broken leg, or arm, or neck 
—ass it is exceedingly doubtful how long affairs 
will remain tranquil in the ‘' Eternal City 

Rest The Prince of Wales is heir to the 
crown of England , and, if living, will be king at 
the death of his mother—unless England should 
become a republic, or the French should annex it 
to France, before that period; two events which 
are of course possible, though not very probable 


| 


The Prince of Wales is of course a very ‘ big | 
fish "’ 
Moses. The name of * good man ,”’ as applied 


by wives to their husbands, probably is of very 
ancient origin. We have no direct evidence upon 
the subject, but we infer from the amount of hu- 
man nature that appears to have been developed 


by calling Adam “my good man,’’ or some equi- 
valeut term. About the same era of the world 
doubtless also arose that other custom, of hue- 
bands calling their wives the ‘‘old woman.’’ This 
latter is by no weans so complimentary and sen- 


time he used it, was doubtless in a little of a huff 
Probably before Eve allowed the serpent—or, as 
some authorities say, the ape—to dupe her so, her 
‘good man” was in the habit of calling her “ his 


* A letter filed with good news !"’ exclaimed 
Seabrook, gayly, as he concluded my brother's 
epistice. “Come, you must describe this fair 
lwide to me—-is she beaatiful 


THE ARMISTICE 
The recent news from Karope is one of the 


| driver was guilty of a breach of the peace of | better half’ —but we doubt that he ever called 





the Sabbath. Work done on Sanday does not | her so after the fall. By the way, speaking of 
constitute a breach of the peace of the Sab- | Eve, the word evi/ was probably derived from her 
bath, unless accompanied by noise or disorder | name. Woman—wo-man—is alo # very signif 





husbands, as a general thing, are “ good men,’’ 
Having arrived at this very satisfactory conely. 
sion, perbaps our readers will be content with our 
dropping the subject for the present. 

Compe. It is a somewhat marrow and contract. 
ed philosophy whieh would forbid marriage to 
any but the physically healthy and vigorous. 
Even if this Gnite state of existence were all our 
life, a great deal might be well urged against the 
view in question. From such marriages have 
come some of the most gifted intellects that have 
blessed this earth with their writings, their pre. 
cepts, their inventions and their discoveries, With 
a feeble frame, often goes a highly nervous and 
sensitive mental organization, which perceives 
truths that glance off the thicker cuticles of 
healthier frames unnoticed. And the moment we 
begin to contemp'ate the subject from a point of 
view which takes in both the finite and the infinite, 
the here and the hereafter, the argument against 
the view we have alluded to, becomes almost over- 
whelming. Who shall say that it is not well that 
a being in whom the mora! and intellectual ele. 
ments may be expected to predominate, should be 
born into the world, even though the physical 
frame be not strong enough to keep it here a single 
With eternity before us, bow petty and 
trivial this earthly life, and the body which spper- 


expressly for the Jews, and enjoins the keep- | tains to it, seem. It has passed into a proverb that 
ing holy of the seventh day of the week, and | ‘‘ Those the Gods love, die young’’—and a proverb 
| is said to embody the wit of one, and the wisdum of 


meny. Now those that ‘‘die young,’ generally 


ment for the keeping of Sunday as the Jews | do so from a deficiency of strength and vigor in 
kept Saturday—but that the example and pre- | the physical organization. And yet these are 


those ‘the Gods love.’ Even if we do not admit 
the full force of this saying, all must admit that 
there is much truth in it—that some of the very 
finest organizations, especially as relates to the 
mental and spiritual powers, pass away in the 
rosy bloom, the very Eden, as it were, of their 
young lives. We would not underrate the value 
of a strong and healthy physical organization—we 
are, in fact, an earnest advocate of what has been 
good-humoredly called, ‘‘ muscular Christianity,” 
—but those who think with us upon the subject of 
physical improvement and development, must be 
careful not to let their views run into materialism, 
or the last error will be tenfold worse than the 
first. We have heard of one philosopher who 
would not marry because he had a tendency to 
consumption—thus depriving some half-dozen bu- 
man beings probably of the bliss of an immortal 
life, for fear they might leave this world through 
the gate of consumption, a little earlier than their 
contemporaries would through some of the thou- 
sand other gates of accident and disease. Carry 


| out his view to its logical results, and we should 


all become Shakers in our practice—for where is the 
man without some taint in bis blood, or his soul, 
of one kind or another’ And a taint in tho spirit 
is a much more serious matter to transmit, thane 
taint in the flesh. So much for the question theo- 


| retically ; practically we do not think there is 


much danger of men generally abandoning the 
marriage institution, or else we might enforce our 
views at even greater length. 

Motner. It is a great pity that we have not 
such schools as are wanted—schools in which 
sport and exercise shall have their fair share of 
time and direction. Now, a judicious parent al- 
most fears to send a weak boy to school, and is 


| somewhat concerned about a strong one. To see 


the little fellows with their loads of books, and to 


| think of their long hours in school, and their long 


lessons out, almost makes one doubt whether our 


| present system of education is not considerable of 


@ curse, as well as a great deal of a blessing. A 
school should be an institution where the training 
of the body should have its proper place as well as 
of the mind—where eye, ear, limb should be train. 
ed to accuracy and strength. It should be a place 
where gymnastics are habitually used to strength. 
en and develope the physical powers—where 
swimming and riding and shooting and dancing 
and music are not neglected. There should be 
walks and teachings in the open country as often 
as possible. There should be the design, at least, 
to develope the whole nature, and not merely one 
part of it. Is there any such school in the wide 
Union’? If there is, we would like to call 
the attention of the public to it. Certainly there 
are enough sensible people in the country to sup- 
port a dozen such schools. We think sometimes, 
in view of the preposterous waste of time in study 
ing Greek and Latin—no, not in studying them, 
but in pretending to study, while the pupil's 
thoughts and heart are, fortunately for his own 
sanity, far from them—that it is a pity the Ro- 
mans had not some good Caliph Omar to order all 
the Greek books burnt, and that the Latin au- 
thors did not afterwards share the same fate. We 


| are getting to have a profound respect for Caliph 


Omar. Seriously, will not our school committees 
and school teachers gradually begin to perceive 
that education, properly understood, means the 
education of the whole being—and that it should 


| at least strive to include something more than 


mere book learning. Why, those very Greeks 
and Latins understood this matter better than we 
do—and the fact that we do not profit the least by 
their example, proves how very dead a thing the 
study of their languages and their history has 


become 


g@- Tur Cuowr or a Docror.—Physicians 
are some of them so pleasing and conformable 
to the humor of the patient, a5 they press not 
the true cure of the disease; and some others 
are so regular, in proceeding according to art, 
for the disease, as they respect not sufficiently 
the condition of the patient. Take one ofs 
middle temper; or, if it may not be found in 
one man, combine twoof either sort; and for- 
get not to call, aa well, the best acquainted with 

body, as the best reported of for his fa- 
culty.—Lord Bacon's Esserys. 

B® Cherries were first planted in Britain one 
hundred years before Christ; and afterwards 
brought from Flanders, and planted in Kent 
with such snccess, that an orchard of thirty- 
two acres produced, in the year 1540, £1,000! 
According to Busino, Venitian ambassador in 
the reign of James /., it was a favorite amuse- 
ment in the Kentish gardens to try who could 











afternoons upom the Neckar, taking it in turn ‘Most beautiful'” 
te row, while ope read aloud from the pages of | ** Amiable ’"’ 
some old post er historiam, tll the pleasant ‘Asan angel.”’ 
dask came gently over all, and the last bright. | And dich I" 
ness faied from the lofiy tower of the Konig. 1 nodded. 


stubl. Teen we would look upwaris to the 
pale moon; and, resting awhile upon our oars, 
hear only the falling drops that splashed back 
from them into the river—the surging of the 


stream against the banks om either side—the tour, in enumerating me so glowing 4 cata- shall the public, after this, ever repose the 
melanebely ory of the heron among the reeds— logue of your sister-in-law's charms, that, as least faith in the sharpsightedness of their 
a the kniginly troubadour, Geofrey de Radel, of | beloved press! Is it not evident that Leuis 
vi . 

Ub, these cal, delicious evenings of warm 
Jane, whem the stars came glowing through 
the tramqail depths of sky, and the sun went 


** Bat this is not half aword-painting. What 
hair has she? What eyes! is she tall or 
short! brumette or blonde! gay, grave, lively, 
Or severe! Now manifest your artist skill, La 


greatest blows that the Press has ever received. | Travelling through the streets or riding for | 
Here were ‘able editors,"’ all the world over, | recreation even, was not to be considered a | 
with nothing to do but to predict all manner of | breach of the peace of the Sabbath, because | 
, Possible and impossible things about Louis Na | the disturbance was only momentary. No 
| peleon, the ‘ historical equare,"’ the “next | such breach can be held to be made unless it 
| act of the drama’’—and yet no one, either in | is shown that the peace of the neighborhood is 
| France, Germany, Rassia, Ihaly, England, Ame. | distarbed. In this case, it was in evidence that 
| rhea, or the Sandwich Islands, had luck or fore. | the driving of the car at the time of the arrest 
sight epoagh to predict an Armistice! How | was accompanied by noise sufficient to inter- 
fere with public worship and to disturb the 
public along the line, and also that the driving 
| was accompanied bya crowd of persons and 


cant word. The name of Adam, it may be unged leat most cherries. In this way, ope young 


the fair Countess of Tripoli, I may become ema- | Napoleon and the Emperor of Austria com- 
moared of her beauty, even without having Dimed, with their mataal hatred of the press 
ence bebeld it |" and the influence of “able editors," are at the 
His unconscious levity jarred apee me. I! bottom of this thing! Can this be the prinei- 





some disorderly conduct. It was therefore de- 
cided that the driving under these ciroum- 
stances constituted a breach of the peace of 
the Sabbath, and the discharge of the driver 





by some of our lady readers, is also signifcant— | woman managed to eat twenty pounds of = 


but, curiously enough, Adam—a dam, or dame— | 
would seem to be more appropriate as a female de- | 
signation. These are digressions however. To 
return to our sheep, as the French say, the most 
ancient use of the phrase ‘‘ good man’ we Gnd in | 
Proverbs, which proves that the Jewish matrons 
were in the babit of thus designating their ‘ lords 
and masters.”’ It certainly goes to prove the ex- 
istence of a great deal of faith, hope, and charity 
in the female heart, that wives should thus take 
for granted so universally that their husbands are 
* good.”’ And as every one admits the discern- 
ment of womankind, especially in regard to the 
characters of thore with whom they are brought 
into contact, it follows, as a matter of course, that 











ries, beating her opp t by two p 
a half: a severe illness was the result.— 7im/s's 
Things not Generally Known, second series. 

gar How ro praw oct THE Sov oF 4 Fippis. 
—Inside every fiddle {ss soul, but a coy one. 
The nine hundred and ninety-nine never win 
it. They play rapid tunes, but the soul of 
beautiful gaiety is not there; slow tunes, very 
slow ones, wherein the spirit of whining is 
mighty, but the sweet soul of pathos is absent; 
@olefal, not nice and tearful. Then comes the 
Heaven-born fiddler, who can make himself cry 
with his own fiddle.—Love me Little, Love me 
Long. By Charles Reade. 
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New Publications. 


NOTES ON BOOKS. 

A new book entitled Tux Rowayx Quvaerion, 
by Epaonp Anovt, (D. Appleton A Co., New 
York, ) is, in valgar parlance, ‘ bound to make 
arow.”’ The author is one of the most bril 
liant of the young French literati, and pablic 
rumor has so far dignified this work, as to as- 
sert that Louis Napoleon himself revised the 
manuscript. Public rumor also asserts that 
the book itself iss French State measure, and 
is put forth either to test the public feeling 
with regard to an alleged design of the French 
Emperor’s—to wit, the withdrawal of temporal 
power from the Pope—or to manufacture pub- 
lic opinion in aid of that design. Whether this 
is so or not, who cam say’ All we knew is, 
that the work in its original form appeared io 
the Moniteur, the official paper; that, sup- 
pressed there, at the complaint of the Ponti- 
fical power, the author issued it at Brussels in 
its present form; and that it was allowed to 
circulate immensely in Paris, before it was 
formally prohibited by the authorities. Far- 
thermore, it has not only created a great furor 
in the French capital, but has caused a division 
of opinion among the Catholics there—the a:l- 
herents of the (iallican church warmly en- 
dorsing, it is said, its statements and purpose, 
and, on the other hand, the Uitramontane- 
ists, a8 warmly denouncing both one and the 
other. 

The Roman question which the book dis- 
cusses is, simply—Ought temporal power to be 
taken from the l’ops! M. About says it ought, 
and his book is devoted to an elaborate attack 
apon the present Papal authorities. M. About 
declares he is a good Catholic, which may be so, 
but at anyrate, it is evident that he is a Catho- 
lic who has dipped bis pen in Voltaire’s ink, 
for his book is one succession of poignant 
epigrams, which are not always strictly reve- 
rent. The very firet sentence in the work is a 
specimen :—‘'The Roman Catholic Chureb, 
which I sincerely respect, consists of one bun- 
dred and thirty-nine millions of individuals, 
without counting little Mortara!’ Just be- 
yond, we Lave the Catholic clergy in Rome de- 
scribed as ‘‘a maltitude of men, excellent no 
doubt in the sight of Giod, but insapportable 
in that of the people.’’ Iu another place, he 
says that in Rome ‘faith, hope and charity, 
receive more encouragement, than agriculture, 
commerce, and manufactures '’’ These are ave- 
rage specimens of the vivacities with which 
the book abounds. It is of course a book of 
much interest, as any book must be which is 
connected with the state of affairs in Italy, at 
the present time, and with the possible machi- 
nations of the French Emperor. On these points, 
it throws, or seems to throw, some rays of in- 
tellig as for inst in the chapter on 








' and struggled through the waves, dragging ber 
after him. Four days of this kind of travel 
passed, when she came up with the Repablican 
corps at Vaccaria. “She was no less great in 
adversity than in danger,”’ says her busband. 
And again he testifies—‘ Anna, though supe 
rior to the trials and dangers of war, was amia- 
bie in domestic life. She assisted and console:! 


me in adverse fortune, im the trying ciroum- 


stances which we endured in the capital of 
Uruguay. Daring all the time I remained in the 
service of it, she left the city bat seldom, taking 
no part in military operations, and devoting 
herself to the care of the family." Then came 
the Italian struggles of "45, and she with her 
husband and children, eagerly set sail for Italy. 
| There she shared the fortunes of that struggle, 
“happy,” says her husband, “in the hope of 
| the redemption of a people." Under the walls 
| of Rome and beyoud them—at Villetri, at San 
Angelo and San Marino, — she did both soldier's 
and woman's service. And then came the hour 
of disaster, and at last, borne down by illness, 
| the brave spirit left its broken fortress, and 
| withdrew to her rest. ‘‘Ttaly, thou hast the 
| ashes of Dante,"’ says her hasband: ‘‘ receive 
the bones of the American amazon, the martyr 
of Italian liberty, and place them near the 
ashes of thy great men, and under their pro- 
tection. Soil of generous men, press lightly on 
the grave of the brave daughter of America! 
And, my sone! when you are asked, Where are 
your parents! say, We are orphans for Italy."’ 
Thus Garibaldi celebrates his heroic mate— 
‘the incomparable mother,"’ he also calls ber, 
*‘ of his children,’ who, with such a mother, 
should be men. 

Biackwoop, for July, (Leonard Scott & Co., 
New York,) follows up its last month's attack 
on Macaulay's account of Mariborough, with 

| another on his defence of King William for his 
part in the massacre of (Hlencoe. The reviewer 
seems to have the beat of it. It is curious to 

| think of a man like Macaulay, so thoroughly 

}an advocate in the grain—so compelled, as it 

| were, by the very constitution of his being to 

| take a side and argue a case—that truth in its 
purity is impossible with his ! 

Ricnarpeon’s New Meriop ror tut Piaxo 
Forts, (Oliver Ditson, Boston; Beck & Law- 


tov, Philadelphia,) is a handsome work which | 
all piano forte players ought to look at and re- 


| port opor. It is Gnely illustrated by a series 

of plates, showing the position of the hands 
and fingers in playing; and has specimens of 
| the compositions of the best composers. We 
should fancy it a work of importance to all 
students of the instrument. 


Imrortaxt Deceton—Tar Onw Brack Law 
| Dectanep Uyconstrretionat.—-The Court of 
Common Pleas for Cayahoga County, through 
| Judge Foote, recently delivered an important 
decision. At the last election Freeman Il, 
Morris, tailor by trade, and having about one- 
| fourth negro blood in his veins, presente 
| himself at the First Ward voting place, and was 


PEACE. 


Most Important News from Barope. 

‘ 
| TREATY OF PRACE CONCLUDED, 
' 


| Aw Tratias Cosreperarios Uspan tue Howona ny 
Parsoescy of Tur Pork or Rome. 


Partuen Poort, serow Qvanec, Jaly 4.—The 
| steamship North Briton, from Li on the 
13th inst., bound for Quebec, has 





who transfers them to the King of Sardinia. 

“The Km of Austria preserves Venice, 
bat she will form an integral part of the Italian 
Confederation. Naro.mox,"’ 

. we Ae —_ at Parm arp Lowpox,— 

be dispato the Km annou the 
conelnsion of peace, was balletined i Pete on 
the llth, when the French funds immediately 
rose two and a half per cent. The closing 
quotations are not mentioned, but were about 
7 france. 

The news did not transpire in London till 
after official closing hour of Consols; sales of 
which were made afterwards at 96)—the rise 
during the day being seven-elghths. Al! other 
securities closed buoyant. 

The Loudon Daily News says: ‘The first 
hopes and expectations of Italy are deceived. 
History will call Napoleon to strict account for 
having made war on false pretences, and signed 
awmock and selfish peace, that leaves Anstria 
impreanably fortified in the heart of Northern 
Italy, aud commits the centre of Italy to the 
patronage of the l’ope, and to the constant 
menace of the military intervention on the 
part of the l’ope's patrons and protectors; that 
takes no acoount of the welfare of the people, 
avd substitutes for national independence a 
Confederation uader the lock and key of Aus 
trian garrisons. The Emperor of France has 
sown the seeds of future wars. The closer we 
examine this pretended pacification, the more 
futile and iniquitous it appears.’’ 

The Morning Voat contends that the soul of 
| the treaty agreed upon is the nationality 
| guaranteed under every variety of looal govern- 
| ment, in a confederation of the Italian States. 
|The Emperor of Austria is to be King of 

Venetia, solely as a member of the Confedera 
} tion; he will rule lees than three million 

Italians, and will be controlled by a Confedera- 
| tion ruling not less than twenty-six millions. 
| The Vope is shor virtually 
| supremacy; he is deprived of the substance, 
| bat keeps the shadow, 
| The Times says that “* Venice mast hope that 

ler independence will not be a mere name, 





‘Foreign Occupation,’’ and also in various | barred from voting on account of his negro | that the inflaence of France and Austria united 


passages scattered through the pages. 

Mr. Theodore Dwight, an American citizen of 
much respectability, and known as a warm 
friend of Ltalian liberty, has translated a work 
of signal interest—Tus Livs or Gey. Garmacoi, 


Warrres sy Howe.y, wera Sketoues oF mis Com- | 


rayions iy Anus. (Barnes & Barr, New York.) 


The autobiography is occupied with a modest | unconstitutional. The Court held that ander King of Naples is made a member of the Con- | 


recital of the feats and fortunes of the noble 
Italian soldier and his comrades, im the strug- 
gles for South American independence, and we 
find his proud part in the Italian revolations 
only briefly referred to in the succeeding 
sketches. (iaribaldi is undoubtedly a heroic 
manu, as all the glimpses of character his career 
has afforded, show. The knightly traits ap- 
pear not only in his feats of arms, his stead- 
fast devotion to his country and the cause of 
Republicaniam, and his fortitude in adversity ; 
but also ia bis manly avoidance of the public 
ovations which were tendered him in this coun- 
try when he was with us, his advice to his 
comrades to work at any calling, however hum- 
ble, rather than live on the bounty of the pub 
lic, and his own refusal to accept pecuniary 
aid, he having manfully chosen to do hard 
daily labor for his living, when he might have 
traded upon his reputation as an exiled patriot. 
One of the most touching portions of this 
voluwe is that where he tells, with a simplicity 
almost sublime, the story of his heroic wife, 
Anna (iaribaldi, ‘‘ his constant companion in 
good and «vil fortane,’’ he calls her, and the 
sharer of his greatest dangers. She «lied, our 
readers may remember, during the brave re- 
treat from Rome in ‘45, and her career makes 
a page in the glowing Iliad of Italy's struggle 
for independence. Mrs. Browning's mention of 
her in that great poem, ‘‘Casa Gaidi Win- 
dows,’’ comes to mind 

Not one 


Who died for Italy in vain has died 
° . * . * . 





Not her who by her husband's side in scorn 


Outfaced the whistling shot and hissing waves <> in Ghats heels. 


Until she felt her little babe unborn 

Recoil within her from the violent staves 

And bloodhounds of the world: whereat her soul 
Dropped inward from her eyes and followed it 
Beyond the hunters ' Garibaldi's wife 

And child died so. And now the sea waves fit 
Her body with a proper shroud and coif, 

And murmurously the ebbing waters grit 

The little pebbles where she lies interred 

In the sea-sand. Perchance, ere dying thus, 
She looked up in his face which never stirred 
From its clenched anguish, as to make excuse 
For leaving him at last, if eo she erred 

Well, he remembers that she could not choose 
An honorable grave 


Bat what more honorable grave than the 
grave of this great woman on the beach of Me- 
Sola' A soldier's wife, she lived the life of a 
soldier, and died a soldier’s death. Garibaldi 
first met her in the Republican wars in South 
America. She sailed with him in the Montevi- 
lean fleet with which he harassed the Brazil- 
jans. Ina battle with the Imperialist squad. 
ron, her presence and voice held the men to 
their posts, and she had distribated the board- 
iDg weapons, and fired the first shot, before her 
husband got on board. She played an earnest 
part in the succeeding land- battles of the Mon- 
tevidean Republic, submitting to be a specta- 
tress that she might have charge of the ammu- 
nition, which, her husband naively says, ‘‘ she 
feared would not be well served out to the sol- 
liers”’ unless she attended to it. At one battle, 
after a defeat, she was captured, her horse being 
killed under her, and her hair cut by a bullet. 
Bat she escaped, riding away at dead of night in 
a thunder-storm, through the wild forests, over 
rocky ground, and crossing the swollen streams 
by clinging to the tail of her horse, who swam | 


blood. Action was brought against the Judges 
of Election, Sanborn, Christian, and Garrett, 
| for illegally rejecting the vote. They pleaded 
| in defence the recent act of the Legislature, 
rejecting the vote of any person Jhaving any 
negro bi in his veins. 
he case was made up and submitted to the 
Court; whereupon Judge Foote declared for 
the plaintiff, declaring t ‘black law"’ to be 


the old Constitution of Ohio all persons having 
| more than half white blood were declared to 
| be legally white. The New Coustitution mere- 
| ly mentioned ‘white persons,’’ without de- 
| fining what constituted a white person; con- 
sequently the definition of a white person re- 
| tained in the old Constitution remained in force, 


and any law yr | a person having more | 


| than half white bloo 
| necessity be unconstitutional. 


A Snort Briwat Tair.—The Milwaukie News 
| is reeponsible for the following story :—On the 
4th of Jnly, a heavy business man of Boston— 
one of the well-off merchants of that city- 
was married there to a handsome young lady 
of Boston. 
and forty years of his life had passed before he 
saw Mi-s , the daughter of his lawyer, 
and married her. (nthe morning of the 5th 
they started on a Western collecting tour, aud 
last week arrived in this city and put up at the 
Newhall. ©n this short trip the rose hal 
greatly faded from her cheek, and sadder had 
turned her eye. No one knows the cause, but 
last Monday they visited a lawyer of thia city, 
and signed papers agreeing forever to separate 
-each to go where fancy or inclination might 
lead, and henceforth to be as strangers to each 
other. He settled apon her Boston property to 
the amount of 820),000, gave her beside 41000 in 
cash, and yesterday she left for Boston. 
parties were well educated, handsome, and ap 
parently well fitted for each other's society, but 
some cause, unknown to outsiders, led to the 

above results. 





Learsep axp Weactny Araricaxs,—Mr, Bowen, 
in a lecture at New York, said there were seve 
ral libraries and a number of learned men in 
the heart of Africa, who know a great leal more 
about us than we do about them. They 


asked, for instance, if the days of our week | 


were not nated so and so; and when anawered 
effirmatively, replied that they had found it 
The names of Abraham, 
David, Marianna, and Sasavnah are common | 


‘in Central Africa. Mr. Bowen saw men with 
| Roman noses, finely formed hands and feet, | 


black skins, and wool'y heals. They were cal! 
ed the black white men, and were esteemed 
the most learned among the Africans. Ju Abeo- 


| kuta there is a market two miles long. Dresses 


are sold there as high as sixty dollars apiece. 
The lecturer knew an African intimately whore 
wealth was estimated at more than two million 
dollars. The women do not work in the Lelds , 
in the interior. The language has wore abstract 
nouns than the Koglish, which shows that | 
Africans know bow to think. 


A Farner wire Tarek Doren Cunone— 
Tue Geewass Urrxxmoer.—At Markheidenfelt, 
a Village sitaated on the river Main, in Bava- 
ria, there livres a man sixty eight years of aze, 
named Johaunes Schlottembeck. He is a mas- 
ter chimney-sweep, a vocation more honorable 
in Germauy than in this couutry, and for halt | 
a century has given personal attention to his 
basiness. He is now living with his third wife, ! 
and on the lich cf June last his thirty-sixth , 
child was christene:| at the parism charch. ly 
his first comsort he had seven; by hie second 
eleven; and by his third, enghteen « Lildren— 
of whom half are girls apd one half boys. A 
few families so prolific would supply @ nation 
with ali the soldiery reqatred for its defence 
and laborers to perform its necessary agricul 
ture and manufactaring. There is vitality left 
in the old Teutonic stock yet, enabling it to 
sproat so abundantly. The French, and even 
the Irish, cannot come up to it. 


Ma. (rarucey Muvtaxes.—The Tuscarawas((). ) 
Advocate bas a intuer from the gold diggings, 
which says that Mr. ‘ireeley was hambugged 
im regard to the richness of the mines. Toe 
wriver staves that he bas heard miners boast | 
that they ‘‘fooled’’ Mr. (ireeiey by slipping gold | 
dust tnvo their sinice boxes and dirt. 


He was rich, doing a good business, | 


Both | 


will not be more unbearable than that of Aus. 
tria singly. The Romans mast hope that the 
Italian Confederation, under the honorary pre- 
| sideney of the Pope, will be nothing like any 
goverument they have hitherto known. The 
Papal States are left as they were, with a mas 
| ter somewhat greater than before—he is hono- 
rary President of the Italian Confederation, and 
Gen. Goyon holds the sword at his side. The 


feleration, and has to learn the worth of that 
honor and ita import. Karope haa to weloome 
| anew Power. England has nothing to do but 
to look on. Austria is somewhat humbled, but 
| relieved of a difficulty. Sardinia is aggrandized 
| with & province that mistrusts her and aneigh- 


haustible claim to her gratitude. The (rand 


to be a negro must of | Dakes, we suppose, are once more to be rein. | 


| state ou their thrones. Frauce has now the 
| game in herown hands. She haa Europe be- 
fore her. She can ralee all Italy and half the 
Aastrian empire against thoee Germans whom 
she has so often beaten. Yet, in the very sam- 
mit of her ambition, she renounces, France 
has spent fifty millions sterling, and Ofty thou- 
sand men, only to give Milan a Piedmontese in 
stead of an Austrian master, and to establish 
the lope in a temporal dignity even beyond his 
imagination, aud capable of extension. Is all 
thia real’ The Ewperor’s game must be a very 
long one.”’ 

Tue Anveercr.—A dispatch from Turia says 
Napoleon ireued a bulletin from Vallegio, an 
nouncing the armisties, congratulating the 
troops on their glorious achievements, aud an- 
nouncirg bis limediate departare for Varia, 
leaving the provisional command of the army 
to Marshal Vaillant. 

The London Times claims that bhogland 
brought about the armistice. (ther author 
ties give the credit to Prussia 

A Verona telegram say the armistioe was 
concluded only after repeated requests from the 
Freneb, and after Aasetria had obtained all she 
had asked for. 

It was reported that Kossath was to propose 


| ~ wonarchial government for Hungary. 


Gueat Berraw.- 4m the 12th, Lord Wode 
house, iu the House of Lords, and Lord Johu 
Raseell, in the Commons, read Napoleon's 
telegram annonneing peace. The letter added 
that although there was an idea that the fm 
peror of the French would demand Savoy as a 
compensation for the expeuses of the war, he 
had made no demand, and desired bo addition 
to France, Loud and prolonged cheers greeted 
this announcement. 

The following ia the committee appointed to 
advise the Atiantic Telegraph Company on their 
new cable Mr. Robert Stephenson, Mr. bra 
nel, Mr. E. Clark, Mr. Bidder, Professor Wheat 
stone, Dr. W. A. Miller, and Mr. Longridge 
Mr. Lalimore Clark i« the new engineer of the 
company. 

Paosia.—It was rumored at Berlin that the 
Emperor of Kussia would soon arrive there, to 
attend the tamily conference, tonchipg the dis 


posal of the crown after the abdication of the 
King. 

It is to be deci led by this confer: ace whether 
the crown «ball be conferred on the Priace Ke 


gent, or on bis son, Prince Frederi k Willer, 
after the at-lication of the hing. 


Nariee.—Au umsuceessful attempt, on the 
7th inst., at @ revolt among the soulers, Was 
met by a Lischarge of artillery from thore wh 


remnaiped faithfa About forty were killed 

The following are the particulars of the te 
Volt 

Io hundred solliera, Ofty of whom were 
Swiss, revolted on the 7th, at Naples, and left 
Port Carmisb, for the purpose of rousing other 
troops to revolt, in whieh they failed. (’n ar 
riving @t the Champ de Slars, ai! the Sales and 
pative troops Who remained faithfal met theta 
with a discharge of artillery, and forty in-ear 
gents were killed and wounded. 

It was stated that Filapjiert had resigued the 
Jresidency of the Council, but that the King 


bad Uraed him to conunae in office. He and 
the King had adopted a basis for imporianut 
Measures. 


Inpia asp ( 4. ~The Calcutta mail of June 
34, and Hong Kung of May 21, had reached 
Eugland. 

ne Indian government is said to have de 
cided to permit ali Karopean troops who might | 
desire it, to receive their discharge and free 


his temporal | 
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passage to ‘ireat Britain, thus removing all 
of plaint. It was expected that 
thousands would avail themselves of the offer. 
| Commmnctat Invecurensce —Liverpoel, July 
| 12.—Mesers Clare 4 Co's circular report thet the 
Cotton market continecs firm 
State of Trade... The market of Manchester 
| were buoyant, and goods are quoted at an advance 
| Cloths, however remained quiet 
Liverpool Breadstafls Market —The Breadstulls 
market generally continues dull Wheat is more 
active, and an improvement of 1@2 in price is 
noted. Corn dull but unchanged 
London Markets. —Breadstulls declined, Wheat 
dull and 2 4s lower 
Li Provision Market — Provisions gene- 
rally have a declining tendency. The cireulars 
report Pork heavy and slightly declined in ree 
sales unimportant. Lard dali but 





Consols are quoted at 06 

American Stocks —Mesers. Bar Brothers, 
and Bell & Co.'s Clreular report folle 
wotations —IIlinels Central R. 37)@37 
iscount, De Sevens, of 1875, TT, New ¥ 


fiz 


tral Sixes, 84, Do Central Sevens, 04; Brie R 
Bonds of 1862 21, Pennsylvania Cent. R. 2d 
mige 04) 

An armistice has been agreed upon between 
Austria and the Allies uotil the 15th of Au- 
e* The effect of this had been a great 

yaney in all the markets, and strong 
were entertained! © peoes. 

had advanced in the Liverpool mar- 

ket, bat breadstaffs and provisions were dull. 


Consola were quoted at 5a059. 

The ship Sarah Minnot, of Boston, from New 
Orleans for Liverpool, has been burned at sea, 
The crew had been picked ap, and arrived at 
Li 

Oo the 7th inst. the Emperor 
telegraphed to the Kmpress, that an armistice 
had been upon, avd on the Sth it was 
signed at Villa Franca, by (ion. Hess and Mar- 
shal Vaillant. 

It is to end on the 15th of August, It stipa- 
lates that commervial vessels, without distine- 
tion of flag, shall be allowed to navigate the 
Adriatic unmolested. 

The Paris Moniteur says: —'' It in necessary 
that the public should not misunderstand the 
extent of the armistios ; it is limited merely to 
a relaxation of hostilities between the belige- 
rent armies, which, though leaving the field 
open for negotiations, does not enable us for 
the present to foresee how the war may be ter. 
minated. 

“Panm, Friday, July §.—The latrie says it 
is good to put public opinion apon its gaarl 
against any surprise. Speakiog of the “r- 
proaching negotiations with which the public 


Patrie calla to mind the programme traced by 
the Kmperor before his departure for the army, 
which pointed out that Italy must be indepen. 
dent from the Alps to the Adriatic. The cam 
paign in Italy haw given to this project the 
sanction of a victory; therefore, if the negotia 
tions take place, they can only have as a lasts 
the complete independence of Italy. 

The reese explains the note of the Moni 
teur, and the official communication, as in 
tended to put the public on their guard against 
being led away by visions of peace. 

“All the other papers express the same 
opinion." 

The London Times believes in peace. It 
| says that it is well authenticated that the pro 

al came from France, indicating a good feel 
ing of moderation, or else the necessity of the 
French, hut, does not believe it was the latter. 





armiation either way. 

The armistice has cansed much excitement. 
Consols advanced 1ja2 per cent., and on the 
Paris Bourse the advance waa 2). The other 
Continental Bourses all advanced materially, 
The Austrian funds at Frankfort rose 10 per 
cent. 

Prior to the declaration of the armistice, the 
Sardinians proceeded vigorously in the siege of 





| Peachiera; but this and other movements have | 


now lost their interest. 
} In the Federal Diet, on the 7th inat., Ans 
| iia proposed to mobilize the whole federal con 
| timgent, and request the I'rince Kegent of I'rus- 
sia to assume the command in chief. 
“Srocknomm, July &.—Ilis Majeaty, 
Oacar, died today. 
| July, 1799." He was a son of Kernadotte, Na 


King 


of Sweden. 

Viewsa, July &.--The Austrian Correspon 
dence contains the following . 

The French frigate Impetueuse bombarded 
Zara yesterday. The fortress returned the fire, 
The eectoomee at last broke off the contest, 
appearing to have suffered injury. 

The Viewna Cazette publishes au amended 
list of the killed aud wounded at Solferine, 
Aa to the officers, the report gives 00 killed, 

114 wounded. 15 made prisoners, and 70 mins 
ing; total 587. Of rank and file, 2005 Killed 
aud 5 621 wounded; making a yrand total of 
11,214. Nothing is said respecting the number 
taken prisoners. The Freneh and Sardinian 
killed and wounded were Is 215. The nom 
bers given by the Vienna journals are believes 
to be still below the truth, 

The Vienna correspoudent of the Times says 
that on the Jd inst. the French leet, consisting 
of (4 sail, was at no great distance from Ventee 

A letter from Kome, published in the Times, 
states that the Mazzinians have forged a pre 
tended order of the Dope, as if it had been 
issued at the War (iflee, directing the most 
revere treatment of the revolted districts, 

The Hungarian Legion forming at Genoa ta 
to be clothed like the Hupyarian sol liersin the 
Austrian army, and it is believed the latter will 
not fire on men wearing the national costame, 

Tuk Eurenon Navoteos'a Minacciates Keo are 

The Emperor's miracnious escape with the 
| as Of his epauletie has been expiained. The 
shot which shattered Gien. Auger's arm carried 
off his epaulette. The General, being brought 
to the rear for amputation, encountered the 
Kmperor, who had a kind and cheering word 
fur everybody during the fpht Seeing the 
General’é forlorn plight, he unbattoned one of 
his Own epanlettes and placed it on Gen, Au 
ger's shoulder, thereby creating hin « general 
of division on the spot. Sach ts the version 
given of this extraordiuary incident. The Km 
poror on being seen riding about with only one 
of his “ wings,’ wat supposed to have been 
deprived of the other by a cannon ball, but bad 

uch been the case, the windage alone would 
Lave seriously injured him. 

The death of (reneral Aageris now confirmed 
by the newspapers. He savcam!«d after under 
poling the dangerous operation of # Lisarticula 
tion of the shoulder. The wounds of (ienerals 
Ladmiraalt awl lied are «ad to be serious 
An official condemnation by the government 
an article which appeared iu the Vara Diecle 
affirms that respect for the lapacy forms part 
of the programe which the haiperor is carry 
ug vutin italy. Tie respousilility of the con- 


‘ 


flut at Verugia i wt uu those who compelled 
the Pontifieal government to make use of au 
armed force for its legitimate defence. The 
Siecle bas replied ty the ,overnment commant 
tion, though it is wot usual to do ay The 
Patrice also protest: agaiust ue approbation given 
by the Minister of the I r to the events at 
leragia 
Tue Keprwon Nai eras wom Kev 


ise Mesvaay Jue Times, in ite etty ar 
cle, gives intermation oftaned Unexpectediy, 
‘ says, throaggh a perfectly legihimate Buancial 
haonel, Pespectioy the intentions of the Km 
peror Napowon wil regard to Hangary, 
turough the agency of hoseath, who had an 
interView with tis Imperial Majesty before he 
eft for Italy. Toe huperor agreed to give 
Kosenth a corps da omer, and arms and amma- 
pion to amy extent rejaired. It was settied 
that the Emperor should issor the Brat procta- 
mation w the Hangasiau vation, and that this 
snould be followed by ove from Kossute. Tauat 
im case of Hungary rising aud freeing hereetf 
from Austria, Seonse shoaid be the frst of 


Napoleon | 


will be oooupled daring the armistioe, the | 


France, however, reaps all the benefit of the 
' 





30, 1859. 


| olally to recognise the independence of the 
country, and would then obtain the same recoe 
nition from her allies. That the Kmperor 
should allow Hungary, without Interference on 
bis part, to choose her own form of govern 
meut, aud to «lect for eo the persen she 
may deem most derirable. the Kmperor 
Napoleon should place 3,000,_000f at Koasath's 
ny the management of — Kossath 
‘declined to acoept, placed 
der the Hi “a 
(henoa. 
The Times says that only t t - 
after the cond sal te Coat . 
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juering Hungarian liberty |" (ien, Klapka 


com 
| has also treued a short proclamation to the Ma. | 


| ayara, calling on them to take wp arms and 
jal the national colors. 

r. Cobden's refusal to enter the Cabinet is 
pat by that gentleman himself on very lutelll. 
| gible and good grounds. [t turns on the post. 
| tion be bas taken up with regard to the ques. 


tion of the national defences. He is of the trained 


opinion that he cannot consctentioualy or ad- 
vantageously to himeelf take offloe in a Cabinet 
whioh ts pledged to a large and costly augmen- 
tation of naval and military estimates. 

Loxpos, Jaly ¥.—Noon.—A letter from Belgrade 
states that about sixty young men belonging to 
the first families of Bervia, have solicited per 
mission to form a corps to fight in favor of 
Italian independence. 

A letter from Trebizond says that Persia ta 
making great preparations in anticipation of a 
war with Tarkey 

The semt-offictal correspondence frou Madrit 
declares that, while desiring Italian ind 
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the marder of 15,000 nor 

a hymn of joy tonnded u the an! 

misery of ot \° Set Lol sing a’ De 

| fundia and Requiem for the souls of the de 

| parted with the greatest pleasure." 

Moves ower. —An ingentvas Sootebman bas 
| of 
teu 


twisting twine. The laborers run about 

miles a day, and reel from 108 to 120 threads. 
| A half penny's worth of oat meal lasts 4 mouse 
| five weeks, and the clear annaal profit of each 
j Animal per year ie computed at six shillings. 


This beate the ' industrions fleas. 
Bewxan His Retaw.—One of the places in 
| Ragland just vietred by Hon. KR. C. Wiuthrop, 


was the old © House of the Cheshire 
Cathedral, which ie now the library; and bere 
he saw two standards, somewhat tattered aud 
torn, saspended over the doors, On inquiry, 
he was told that they were the standards of the 





dence, Spain will still maiotaia ber neutrality, 
a0 long as the Italian I'rincws and the Charch 
| are maintained. 
Tue Maakers —Cotton had advanced 1 14d on 
all qualities—market active and buoyant 
Hreadstuf™s and Provisions are very dull, and 
have declined slightly 


RT Lani As a apeciinen of the past ati 
lity of the Logis Class in the Ualversity of 
Kdimborgh, an aneodote ia recorded, in which 
the son of a Baronet, who resided not far from 
town, acted a conapionous part. He was valled 
up by the worthy I’rofessor of the time, and 
asked the question, ‘Can a man see without 
eyes ** Yea, alr,’ was the prompt anawer. 
| **Hlow, wir?’ orled the amazed l’'rofeaser, ‘ can 
|a mau fee without eyes? Pray, sir, how do 
| you make that out?" “ He can see with one, 
air,” replied the ready-witted youth; and the 
| whole clase shouted with delight at his triamph 
over metapbysioa. 
mar Tun Coxeenvarive.-The London News 
| felicitously saya: —'' Metternich was the fanatic 
of the satus quo whom Paul Louls Courier be 
held in a vision on the morning of the creation 
of the world, crying out in indignation and 
alarm, ‘(hood God! chaos will be destroyed |" 
| fl A Navat Qoetion.—If a boatewain mar 











He waa born on the 4th of | 


| bor that has earned an imperishable and inex- poleon’s marshal, who was called to the throne | ries, does bis wife become a boatewain's mate / 


2 Serenity ia no sign of seoarity ; a stream 
is never so smooth, equable and allvery, as at 
the instant before it becomes a cataract. —/an 

| dor, 

a” "You seem to walk more erect than 

usual, my friend.’’ * Yea,8l have been strait 
ened in cireumetances."’ 

n@ When men are sorely arged and pressed, 
they flnod in themselves a power which they 
thouyht they had not.—7i//4 

par The follo@ing case of modest assurance 
appeared re eutly in the adverticing colamna 
of the Loudon Times: “A gentlewoman will 
return ber sincere thanks to thoee who would 
kindly aesist her in procuring a piano forte 
Stamps thankfally received. Addirens 

rar Viere ty an authority dae to distress, 
and as none of the haman race te above the 
reach of sorrow, none should be above hearing 
the voloe of it td 

re “Tue Turarne ry Wa They are 
doing such a tretaendous stroke of basiness at 
this theatre that, for the preeent, all conpli 
mentary admissions are refased, aul even the 
public press l4 suspended / lon Phe 

ra When a true genias appeareth in the 


} 


world, you may know him by an Infallible sign, 


that the dunces are all in confederacy againat 


him. f 

S& * Lord wail Mee. l’artington, *' what 
monsters the tton plantera tanat be law 
told sold meon'em have ac mauy a4 a4 han 
dred hand 

r4 Had lacarefal and pleasant companion 
that «hoald show me my angry face in & glass, 
I mld not at alltake it i ome are wont 


to hat a looking-glase hell to them while 
they wash, though to little purpose, but to be 
hell s man f annatarally disguised and 
lleordered, w pluce nota little to the im 
peact ¢ of anger / 

litroadway, ‘New York, the Jirl, a 
man war Robert ©. Maslomald, a tton 
broker f Motale, Alabama, well connectel 
shot, aud severely injured, Virginia Stewart, 
woman who hal formerly been hi« mistress at 
Moldle, bat w had refused to live any! 
gerwit. hon Hie attempted to k homeel? 
afterwaris, but was prevented, Ile was taken 
to pr 
* (ien, laez, Who recently went bh to Venue 
zuela, after pine years exile, In great tr raph, 
is now “back again’? in New York ( aner 


s troubles bey? revolts,’ A 
ace that South Ameri 4 

renal Par pow in Venesuela, uid to 
have become so di-gusted with the internal 
feuds of the country, that he has determived 
to seow leave lor th uited States, to spend the 
retmatnder of lus days in retirement. 

Vioron FP. Wane, of Loalaville, the boy whose 
whipping by Batler, the school teacher, waa the 
firet act o the Mat. Ward tragedy, died on the 
2th ult 

Tue Fasu “Tight sleeves are ipevita 
ble,’ say the ladies who read the signs of the 
thmes in the dial of fashion—and the last letter 
from Varis eays: * Thirty floances are neces 
sary on a dress, and basques are entirely burs 
du combat."’ | 


Fai iv | 


Cheablre regi t, aud that they were used in 
Awetica, at a certain battle called Hanker's 
Hill, where, it was said, that only three of the 
this —— escaped without injury of some 
sort. keeper said that it was anderstood 
that the Ameriwans got behind some sort of a 
fevee or hedge, where they coald shoot others 
withoat being bit theuselves, 

Reevacrration or Newerarans —The mornin 
after the French ocoupation of Milan, saree 
journals that had Leen suppressed by the An- 
strain Vlovernmeut re appeared. Une had been 
suppressed Ave yoars, avd in the last number 
bad promised the ‘conclasion’’ of a story in 
the next. Tiue to promise, the next, at the 

, end of five years, took ap the story where it 
had been left of, and conciaded it. 

Tus Cinciavati Koquirer eaye:—'' As Nicho- 
lass Longworth, Key, waa sitting on the steps 

‘of a drinktog house on Third street, with his 
, hat between his knees, waitiog for a friend, a 
| gentlemen, & stranger, passed, and seeing ‘ old 
Niwk's’ ordinary garb and rather troubled 
| countenance, supposed him to be one of the 
professional meniioants that often congregate 
there, and as he went by, dropped a quarter 
into the hat. ‘Old Nick’ perceived the mis- 
take too late to rectify tt, aod pocketed the 
coin witha peonlar emile, The idea of mis- 
taking the Cineinpat! Cresus—one of the 
richest meu in America, worth probably from 
65,000,000 to 6,000 00 for a street beggar, 
in rather droll, tuough not anuatural, as any 
ove to look at the old gentleman aud his ex- 
tremely shabby dress, would not sappose bis 
available means at the oasile more than fifty 
conta,’ 

Cuncos Fact —In the bay of Argostoll, ia 
the Island of Cephalonia, there are two streams 
which flow from the ea info the laud, avd one 
of them has been employed to tarn a mill! 
Many hypothewes Lave been started to ar 
count for this phenomenon; some anupporing 
adillerence of level on Giflerent sides of the 
inland, acd that the stream flowing through 
a eubterranean tanuel reatores the « jul 
briam, others rappose that some volcanic re 
lations are luvolved, allhongh there does not 
exist any recent volcanic formation in the 
velghborhood, aud, durtng au eartl juske, he 
off- ot was prodnced on there rivalet 

Tue Awror Wan —The Paris Montteur pab 
lishes a ctroular from M. |i ulead, the Mints 
ter of Public Instruction, to ali the rectors on 
acwlemies, 
letina of the army of Italy + i 
and to have them postel up in the schools, as 
“youth bo open te noble sentimepta, and its 
heart 4 tomehed by great things, aud devoted 
to the dynasties that know Low to undertake 
them 

Ma. T. ©. Evans, of N. Y., sailed in the Van 
dertilt, for Londoa, to Uy and arrange with 
Dickens, to come over and do some leetures, 
for which Evans agrees to pay a large sum ip 
gold Several parties have tried to make the 


all the bal 
} 


enjolning them to have 


vi to the pu 


fame atrangemen!, bat either the ivares ha 
not teen suff ently high, or the aeourity at 
enooyh, to allure the wary novelist bith 
Iweowtanyt wRow Uran The New York Sun 
says that a Salt Lake City (U tab) correspon 
dent vetioes the remarkable fact that the inet: 
tution of polygamy ia be unpopular 
among the Mormons ainee the accession of the 
recent large etmigration ff the States, and 
that Drigham Young ia beret with applicat 
for bile of divoroe lu mee jGence of this 
state of affairs, the Prophet has lsened 
orders to saepend the ceremony of ea.ivg 
Potare Ker Tne lrovid ” iroal says 
that the rot ts making { the 
potato tlekia of Kiete Island, apd in some 
localities th , a ‘ a tvtal 
failure 
A Sua » Mr W 
cont mij v ation “ ) 
paper, wh eferred tol private affairs, ant 
especially to his not payline bia debts. lle sail 
atetantially i. is troe that | have not a! 
ways parl my lebts pumetually, and that I . 
mouey (oe cater of this ta that I have 
presse | those who o@e we for payment Asan 
iusle f this, | enclose your father + 
wie te me thirty years ago, for money leat 
Lis bewes 


omiog 


‘al Work many 


ler wrote. aller 


Le editor of a news 


note, 


m to eluate 
Ma ! Ma BMY \ wal f 
the manulacture of toe is now in operatioa in 
mden, Which tums out three teas of that 
mimcmlity daily. it is the invention of a Mr. 
liar i, of Australia The refrigeration is 
’ of ether iu @ Va 


preface t by the evaporat 


ouum. 
A Ticou Hyow.——There is 4 man by the uanme 
f Ivde tn Cimcingal: whe is Ll) years of age 


and bas been morrie! sehen Umes 
A New Inea Ata camp Meeting near bos 
ton the choice of position for tents were so.d at 


aueUon, aud yielde | FH". 
Moss Gooane Ieractive Pescwiena rom & 
Batioos. —The l'aris correspondent of the lobe 


says: —-Toe only iuctdent reported from the 
quadrangule or quadrilateral scene of war is 
tne balloom asceut of M, Godard before Pea- 
chiera, Who has accurately iuspected the pre- 
sent state of the works, the disiribation of the 
garrison, and the nature of the approaches on 
every side. Gunbeats broaght up from Genoa 
in compartments, had been laumehed on Lake 
Garda, on the J0sh of Jane. 
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SMILES. 
Warre poe FER GATTEDAT FV EUS poor 
PY MAGGTE C. HIGnY 


Ab me, © cur path through thir troublerome 
The Gowers would grow thicker and rwerter for 
miles. 
If we could bat leare as we journey slong. 
Te forget ali the frowns aod remember the 
omiles 


Te think of the locks thet are pleasent ond 
kind, 
Teo treasure the words that Gl loving and 
low, 
Leoking over the thorns thet are cruel and 
blind | 
Seeing only the ranthine wherever we go 


The birds would cing bonnier al! the day long, 
The runshine come cheerier afer the rain, 
Could we learn what each simple brook rings in its 
oon: 
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most in avowing his was Mr. Bates. It was some | but [ could not interest myself in them, for my previous good character, and his repentance, be 
one im town, he mid, or implied, in as many | eyes were continually turning to the little pale was only sentenced to ten years’ imprisonment, 
ways, and as many times as he ponsthly cowl ; | man om the sofa whore words had worked so | with bard labor. (nly ten of his best years, 
and as it was o light evening probably Mr. Bar- | mach misery for me. ,and bis whole life made miserable, by the 
nard could describe him, or, at least, recognize I heard, as in a dream, the door of the vext | shame and degradation of the prison. Father 

aaa shut, « clinking of glasses on | said it was unjest—and some of them hinte! 


him. 
Gee night Philip was gone to an adjoining | the table, ands confased marmur of voices. that he had helped secrete the money, which 


town, but promised to moot me at the singing. | There wass large hole ia the wall where the had never been found. 
school and take me howe if father would fetch | stove pipe once had passed through, andwas nu one week, Philip was to be removed to 
me there. Philip 4id mot come even at the Ip | now merely papered over, so comversation in the prison. I kmew it was of no use to appeal 
terminsion, and as | sat tarning over the leaves one room was beard plainly inthe next. Who | to father, or any ome else, for the privilege of 
of a singing-book, and listening to the merry ever were in the next room, were talking very | seeing him; so lete in the evening I stole up 
words and laughter of  greap that surround. | low and guardedly—but after the glasses had | to my little room, opened the drawer, and took 
od the teacher, a young man, who did not be clinked « few times, the voices rose. It was from their many wrappings, my mother's gold 
long to the school, came to and spoke s few Mr. Bates and his friend. | knew his voice, | beads. This was the one golden link that 
words to him. There were hurried exclama | though !t was very unlike the one he used in | bound me to that mother whom I could not 
tions, @ few quick glapees at ma, then, the | the church, and such words!—mingled with remember, | waited antil father and mother 
news, whatever it was, seemed to spread all the mort horrid oaths, and blasphemy. I knew | Dean were asleep, and then stole out, along 
over the house, and they aroand the | it was wrong for me to listen, but IT could not | the lonesome street, to the village. I harried 
lights under the black board to look at some | belp it. I read, and looked at the engravings, | past the lighted stores and offices—the win- 
small object which the teacher Leld im his | to make sure! was not dreaming. I walked | dows, where I could see such dear glimpees of 
hand. I went up to him, and, towching his | about the floor, and rastled the papers on the | homes—and past the church, which | hated 
arm, asked what it was. He held a small coin | table, to let them know the parlor was pot because 1 had there first seen Bates. 
up to the light and sald, a» he looked steadily empty; but they did pot hear me, Mr. Bar- J’ast all these, to the great dismal jail. I found 
nard was sound asivep, and breathing softly. | the jailor, and put my precious beads in his 





iS | oo 


for it. It was hard to believe that it was so 
near, bat I hardly trembled as 1 stood there, 
Gee ee em) BY CEARLSS BR4DD, 
liberty by my wildness. 1 believe Mr. Bar- | ATR oF “Love Ma Lemna, Love Mx Lone,» 
nard thought I was not glad, for be looked at) 9“ NEVER Too Late ro Mun," As., he, 
me strangely. | a 

“You think you can tell the story right | CHAPTER L. 

straight along, don't you!’’ he asked. ‘‘ This | - 

running about, and jumping soross « story, | 


done st lat, though we had waited so long | 


Not a day passes over the earth but mep 


don’t do any good, and won't pass in law, you 
know."’ 
1 did wot know anything about law, bat I 
knew that! was resolved to help Philip, and 
| that all the cunning of Carrington Bates should 
not baffle me. After! had listened as patient- 
_ly as I could to Mr. Barnard’s story of the 
strange chance by which he had been detected, 
, and how curious it was that he should be taken 
, there for trial, and everything should happen 
so strangely, we went over to the jail. 

How well I remembered the chill stillness of 
the stone corridors, and shuddered when the 
jailor opened for us the same door he opened 


That loving \+ plearare and beating |r pein in my face, 


Then oa al) shadows of dowbt and re Me. by the robber. 
The presence of love every sorrow beguiler “ The robber! who had it!" 
This world is @ heaves of bicesedners yet, a Philip Seathey, and he is in jail now. He 
Lf we bury the frowns and remember the | 4id not get off to-day as he intended.” 
rwiles All thetr eyes were fixed on my face, but | 
Cleveland, Ohi: | was eo sure of Philip's lonocence, in my own 
| mind, that my pride came to my ald, and | 


MARIAN DEAN'S STORY. “eres 


“1 don't believe it." 

Some said, Shame!" aod Mr. Bates said, 
| with an offeoded air, if I doubted his word 
| 1 might go and ask the sheriff. I walked back 
. | to my seat, and sat bolt upright, staring at the 
pad ar ton Ueda toe odes meter | ciualk notes on the black-board. It was all « 

hool. He was very good looking, | believe, farce, a mistake | felt, and would be explained 
at least people said he was, but | hated bim, and on the morrow. There must have been some 
with such good cause, that | never dare trast | "range look on my face, for no one came near 
myself to tell what I thought of him. Hecame | ™* oF poke to me again; and as soon as the 
20 well recommended by a long Mat of ‘re scholars took their seats the teacher was called 
verenda’’ and “ honorables,"’ and made such » | 0 He requested them to stay until he re- 
fine appearance—so gentlemanly and respect turned, but was gone so long that we did not 
able—that every door was open to him, and | mg any more that might. [ was surprised to 
every one bad a wort of praise for him. He find father at the door waiting for me. He sald 
played the violin, and sang divinely, which | Philip had sent for him, and he had staye4 to go 
was enough to set al! the sentimental and mu | home with me. 
sical part of the young people half oracy over “Why did not I’hilip come!" Lasked. ‘Of 
him. Ashe had a melanchely air, aud a story course it is all explained now.” 
was soon trumped up that he had been crossed | ‘‘ Hush, ohild,"’ he replied. 
in love, of course all the women were in his 
favor, aud be soon had a list of pupils and pa 
trons that quite astomiahe! the people them 
He bore all Lie honere meekly an 
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orled, a little troubled by bis manner. 
“IT hope it will be, bot it isa hard case. 
4 There, don't take on! / don't believe him 


eel tee. 
ut one man's belief, or one man's word 


** Well, if it ien't, why shouldn't it be!" 1) 


** A counterfeit quarter that was taken from | If it had been any ome else, | would have hands. 
wakened him, for an inexpressible feeling of | he threw them back, as though they had been 


| loneliness avd fear came over me. | held my 
hands over my ears, but I could not shat out 
thedr horrible talk. 

Bab!" | heard Mr. Bates say, with a laugh, 

“1 went to ree the old fool, and advised him to 

put a meat poultice on his neck—the old 
| whimperer !"’ 
| By Jove,"’ cried Mr. Congreve, admiringly, 
‘you're a bold one, Carr, and could always 
come the reape table dodge better than I. Blast 
your eyes! you'll get nabbed yet.’ 

**Nab your grandmother!’ sald Mr, Bates, 
angrily. ‘It takes a rogue—you understand, 
| and these people are all fools, so they pitched 
upon the biggest fool among them."’ 

The charch bell rang jast then, and the two 
men, to my great relief, left the room. Their 
| conv tion had no ing for me, but was 
simply disgusting and horrible; so much so, 
that I could hardly bear to take my old seat in 
the church, when they too were standing be- 
fore the pulpit. Their faces were a little red- 
dened, but they were both perfectly cool and 
gentlemanly. A glee class bad been formed, 
and at father’s request, | had joined it. Mr. 
Kates was to go around that night, and try 
their voloes separately, so that he might class 
and seat them as he liked. I sat far back from 
the front, and dreaded his approach, not so 
| much becanse I was afraid to sing alone, but 

because I loathed him. I noticed, as he came 








up the aisle, that he was about Philip's height | 


I don’t know what I said to him, but for me the last time! saw Philip! Bat the 
loud, derisive laugh that greeted us put all 
|aserpent and hed bitten bim, and took me | thoughts of that time out of my mind. There 
| aloug the cold stone corridors, to the room sat Carrington Bates. Not the elegant and re- 
where | found Philip. I thought I had come fined teacher of music, but reckless and hard- 
| to comfort him, but he was braver than!. All ened in appearance and words, the Carrington 
| his wrowgs could not break his noble spirit, Bates I had heard talking in the private parlor 
nor bow it down, so long as he could feel that of the hotel. 

| he was iomocent. He had fretted at first, for * Have you come to tell me that | sent Phi- 
| my sake, and because it was unjust, but he | lip Southey to prison!’ he cried. ‘‘ That’s no 
| was resigned now. It was almost the resignua- pews to me. But wasn’t it well done, 
| tion of despair, but I would not disturb bis | though?” 

calmness by telling him what I heard in the He threw himself back and laughed, while 
hotel. I would not add one drop to the bit- | Mr. Barnard looked at him as though horror- 
terness of his cup, nor to the bitter thoughts | stricken. 

he must have in his lonely life. Itoldhim! ‘J’ much obliged to you, I’m sure,” he 
believed him innocent. | continued, “and the adorable Philip, too, for 

“I know it,’’ he said, calmly, ‘I have | he has kept me five years more a gentleman, 
known it all along, and it has helped meto ahem! If they hadn't all been fools, though, 
look my accusers in the face. It is better to | he coulda’t have done it; so | suppose I must 
le wronged, than to do wrong—and ten years thank them, too. But you—the devil! how 
are not mach, Marian."’ | like a little tigress you sprang at me! How 

There in that prison room, I promised, | [’d liked to have throttled you—and you played 
| that, at the end of ten years, if Giod spared eavesdropper, too, eh!"’ 
| both our lives, | would be his wife—that I | He clenched his handsome hands, and shook 

would love and remember him through all | them, as though he imagined he had me by the 
| those ten years; and at the end, we would be- | throat. 
| gin life together, anew. Mr. Barnard walked to the door. 

The jailor came for me, and he bade me “Hat ha!’’ he cried after him, ‘you know 
| good bye,’’ cheerfully; but when I looked | how it feels, don’t yon? Bat what do you 
back in the doorway, he had covered his face | want here, old buzzard ?”’ 
with his manacied hands. I fear his spirit was ‘*T want to repair a wrong I have done,”’ re- 
not #0 calm as his words. plied Mr. Barnard, with more courage than he 

Five years of the ten had nearly passed jad shown before. ‘You robbed me—"’ 





well, taking their attentions as a matter of | guilty, t 
course, being nothing more than he deserved, | won't do any good while there is another man | and «ize, and | hated him for it. He came at 


to swear against what the other says. It ix a | last and leaned over the pew door, so that | 
hard case."’ felt his hot breath on my cheek. 

How my heart sank as he went on to tell me ‘*Now, Marian, bird,’’ said he, holding the 
the whole horrible trath. It seems Philip had | bow on the strings of his violiv, ready to ac- 
that day offered a counterfeit coin to the toll- | company me. | was startled by his familiarity, 


bat im return for them he would be generous 
enough to teach them twice a week for a ‘‘con 
sideration.”" So» it was decided that every 
Tueeday ant Friday night the village cbarch 
should be lighted and warmed for him, and on 


other nights he was supposed to be engaged in | #®¢ eeper, which was marked, and had been | and glanced scornfully up at him, and at the | 


desoribed by Mr. Barnard as being in his purse | white hand which held the bow. The middle 


| away, and | was working at a farmer's, many 
| miles from my old home. Father and mother 
were both dead, and I was alone in the world. 
We had almost starved on the little farm; and 


when it was sold and the debts were paid, there | 


wes just nothing coming to me. I did not 


“I know that, old boy,’’ he said, coolly, 


'and began hamming a tane which he had 
taught usin the pleasant old days before a 


| cloud hid my sunshine. 


I pitied the man, so hardened and fallen, so 
different from what he might have been, if he 
care, for | was young and strong, and had | had not degraded the many good gifts which 
| something to work for. I laid up all my little God gave him. He seemed perfectly conscious 


a4 \cining towns, | 
Thie talk of the singing school and the | Thea he was robbed. The gate keeper took 


teacher had floated by me, and over my head, | the money, bat sent an officer after Philip, who 
for | thought it wae not meant forme anti! || *#id be took the money from Mr. Hates in 
heard that Phillip Southey'’s name was on the change for a bill he gave him to pay for a ving 
lat of pupils. Then | watched Mr. Carrington | ing book. Mr. Hates said he had given no 
Rates as he rode down through the long, lane | Change for books—those who bought books 
like street that led from the village past the old beught them in the church, and, besides, 


farm house where I lived, and wondered what | !’hilip bad not got a book. This was anfor 
a ringing schoo! would be like, for! was sare | | tunately true enough, for Philip had met him 


should go if Philip did, We were not engaged |! the road, and paid him in advance for a book, 


-Vhilip and |, at least, not formally, but ft was | which the teacher was tosend him. There were 


somehow understood that | was to be mistress 
of the log house he was building on his little | 
farm. The farm was a!) paid for now, which 
seoountel for his extravagance in attending | 
singing school, [was glad of it im my heart, | 
for there was no music #o dear to me as his 
volo, all antraiped as it was; and as be al 
ways taught me the tunes he caught ap from | 
others, | was as sure! should go as if I had | 
geen my name, Marian, beside his; just as he | 
ent them om the bark of the old maple that | 


no witnesses, and it was indeed a hard case. 
Sleep did not come to my pillow that night, 
nor the next, for the next day Mr. Barnard was 
taken to see Philip, and declared, that to the 
beat of his belief, he was the man who had 
robbed him. The cloud that hang over ns all 


| was growing darker, public feeling was against 


him. Almost every one was on his side at first, 
buat now they wondered how he could be sach 
a hypocrite, They insulted him in his prison 
by professing to believe there was a gang of 
robbers in the neighborhood, and urged him to 


finger of his right hand, to the second joint, 
was gone! It flashed upon me. I did not sing. 
I sprang to my feet, and seized his arm, while 
my volee rang shrilly through the house. 

* Robber! your hand, your 
| hand !'’ 

His face whitened, but he shook me off, as 
coolly as he would a spider that had dropped 
ou his sleeve, and, with a grasp that was in 
reality like iron, but seemed gentle as a wo- 
man's, thrust me back into my seat. I strug- 
gled fiercely, and shrieked ont my charges 
against him, and my sorrow for Philip, for my 
feelings had been too long pent up and hidden, 
to stop for anything now. Some of the timid 
ones fled, and the curious gathered about me. 
They almost suffocated me. 

‘She is mad, poor thing,’’ said Mr. Bates, 
as I leaned back in the pew, gasping for 
oreath. 

1 was not mad—I saw Mr. Congreve's pale, 
frightened face in the background, and cried 
ont to him, that, if he was a man, he would 


murderer! 


earnings, so that we, Philip and 1, would have | that his race was ran, and gave up with a kind 
enough to take us away from that place, and of reckless despair that was pitifal to see. 
make a beginning somewhere else. By some | “* Little fool!’ he said, soornfully, “ what 
flaw in the deed, or quibbling of the lawyers, 4... you crying fort Don’t you think I'll give 
his little farm had gone back to its former | the devil his due, and myself credit, for all the 
| owner, long before his trial, and now ran to | smart things I have done? Go home, will you? 
common, And the house, that was to have |] want a prettier picture in my room than 
been our happy home, still stood, four logs | your little pinched face. As for you,"’ he con- 
high, just as he left it. | tinned, after a short pause, turning to Mr. Bar- 
I grow faint and sick even now, when || nard, “you like my company, don’t you !— 
think how I looked forward to the day when I'| yon are ready to die, almost, now, because 


| and women of no note do great deeds, speak 
| teat words, and suffer noble sorrows. Of these 
obscure heroes, philosophers, and martyrs, the 
greater part will never be known till that day, 
when many that are great shal! be small, ang 
the small great: but of others the world’s 
knowledge may be said to sleep. Their lives 
and characters lie hiddem from nations im the 
very annals that record them. The general 
reader cannot fee! them, they are presented ao 
courtly and coldly: they are not like breathing 
stories appealing to his heart, but little historic 
hailstones striking him only to glance off his 
bosom: nor can he understand them ; for eptte- 
mes are not narratives, as skeletons are not 
human figures. 

Thus records of prime truths sometimes re. 
main a dead letter to plain folk; the writers 
have left so much to the imagination, and ‘ma 
gination is so rare a gift. Here, then, the wri- 
ter of fiction may be of use to the publio—as an 
interpreter. 

There is a musty chronicle, written in tole 
rable Latin, ani in it a chapter where every 
sentence holds a fact. Here is told, with harsh 
brevity, the strange history of a pair, who lived 
untrumpeted, and died unsung, four hundred 
years ago; and lie now, as unpitied, in that 
stern page, as fossils in a rock. Thus, living 
or dead, fate is still unjust tothem. Yet if] 
oan but show you what is involved in that dry 
chronicler’s words, methinks you will correst 
the indifference of centuries, and give those two 
sore-tried souls a place in your heart—for a few 
weeks. 

It was past the middle of the fifteenth centu- 
ry. Louis XI. was sovereign of France; Edward 
IV. was wrongfal King of England ; and Philip 
** the Good,”’ having by force and cunning dis- 
possessed his cousin Jacqueline, and broken her 
heart, reigned undisturbed this many years in 
Holland, where oar tale begins. 

Gerard, and Catherine his wife, lived in the 
little town of Tergou. He traded, wholesale 
and retail, in cloth, silk, brown holland, and, 
above all, in curried leather, a material highly 
valued by the middling people, because it 
would stand twenty years’ wear, and turn a 
knife if not fresh sharpened; no small virtue 
in a jerkin of that centary, in which folk were 
so liberal of their steel: even at dinner a man 
would leave his meat awhile, and carve you 
his neighbor, on a very moderate difference of 
opinion. 

The couple were well to do, and would have 
been free from all earthly care, but for nine 
children. When these were coming into the 
world, one per annum, each was hailed with 
rejoicings, and the saints were thanked, not 
expostulated with ; and when parents and chil- 
dren were all young together, the latter were 
looked upon as lovely little playthings invent 
ed by Heaven for the amusement, joy, and 
evening solace, of people in business. 

Bat as the olive branches shot up, and the 
parents grew older, and saw with their own 
eyes the fate of large families, misgivings and 


hung over the spring in Mr. Dean's orchard. | 


could say, ‘‘ The time is half gone; only five 
years more, and Philip will be free!’ Five 
years! Woald Philip still love me? | looked 
in the glass, and noticed the sharp outlines 
of my face. Five years more, and the brown 
hair he praised would be streaked with silver. 
I was sorry, for his sake, that I was not grow- 
ing beantiful; that he might be proud of me, 
and say, ‘‘ Look at her; she trusted me when 
all the world thought me guilty, and loved and 
cherished me throngh all my degradation.’’— 
This did not trouble me, for I believed he could 
judge me by my heart. 


care mingled with their love. They belonged to 
a singularly wise and provident people: in 
Holland reckiess parents were as rare as diso- 
bedient children. So now when the huge loaf 
came in on a gigantic trencher, looking like a 
fortress in its moat, and, the tour of the table 
once made, seemed to have melted away, 
Gerard and Catherine would look at one an- 


you must tear yourself away from me. Eb, 
my little man?’ 

Mr. Barnard stepped over the threshold, to 
make sure that he was out of the reach of 
those crue! hands, and said, in a low voice, 
| “I cam forgive you for robbing me, but I 
| can’t forgive you for making me your tool.’’ 

The prisoner answered, with a low bow: 

‘I beg your pardon, my most venerable and | ther and say, 
worthy cat! but your paw is not the only one| ‘* Who is to find bread for them all when we 


I have burne! while poking my chestnuts | 4¢ gone?” 
about. Save your breath to blow your burns, At this observation the younger ones needed 


and don’t come round me with your holy in- 


Iwas an orphan bound girl—beand to Mr, turn ‘state's evidenoe."’ 1 believe he bore it 
Dean when quite achild—bound by thes of love all bravely, and like a Christian, bat I did not. 
ani gratitude, as well as by the law. They || had been taught to hide my feelings, but | 
had no children living, and | was brought up | fretted in seoret, Father thought it was best 
a thelr own child. | believe they did every. | that | should continue to attend the singing 
thing for me they owald, an i, as they thought, school, and I did, though it cost me more sor- 
for the beet, but a child, living alone with | row than he knew of to sing all the evening, 


two old people, mast vecwssarily be, and feel, within a stone's throw of the jail, where he, 


unlike other children, Ase | grew up these 
eclings kept pace with my years, and I felt | 
sometions as thoagh | had never been young. | 


Amovg otters of my age 1 felt alone, for | 


eoukl net understand them-— only Philip 
Southey, with his great, kindly heart, and 
bright, honest face, where one conki see his 





thoughts in hw He came to be 
to me the type of everything good and desir 
able im this world and who shall blame me if! 
amy thoaghts | gave him a place among the | 
tiest ip the mext ' 

Pailip did come, ast a | knew be would, 
and told me I was to go with bim to the sing- 
ig school, Mother Dean looke! up at me 
from under her spectacles when he tcld me, 
and said, «milivgly, 

‘In my day a young man would oj a girl 
te go.’ | 

Father Tean patted me om the bead and | 
said, 


omer eyes. 


who was my ‘‘all in all'’ on earth, lay in trou 
ble and darkness. 

There's no knowing what might have hap. 
pened, little girl, but you are not his wife nor 
his eweetheart,”’ father sald, ‘“‘and there's no 
use in making people talk.’’ 

How beartily | wished that 1 were either, or 
anything to him—had any claim on him that I 
could name so that | might go to him, to com- 
fort him, or mourn over him in the face of the 
world. I might send him messages by father, 
bat what could I say to bim’ I believed bim 
innocent, bat he knew that. So I crushed 
down my heart, and went to the singing school 
just as | had done before. 

Every night I heard the pupils and teacher 
talking over the robbery, bat they were either 
very merciful to me or afraid, for they never 
mentioned Pailip's name in my hearing. (ne 
night father had some business in the village, 


| eo he went early, and left me to wait at the 


tell the truth, and not let the law do double 
murder. Mr. Congreve cowered down out of 
sight; aud Mr. Rates said his friend was so ten- 
der-hearted, he was not fit to live in this hard 
world, and he had better go right off to his 
hotel. 


| His coolness baffled me, aud turned every- 


thing that was in my favor, against me. He 
was so fall of pity and forgiveness, for me, his 
acoouser, that they looked upon him as almost 
ademigod. If he had let me alone—if they 
had not crowded about me so, I should have 
grown calm, but he kept near me, and talked 
|to me, and about me, until it seemed that I 
should go mad in reality. When they brought 
| a sleigh to the door, to take me home, he got 
in too, and with his most devilish cunning, 
kept me in a perfect fever of terror and hate 
all the way. It was easy enough then to cheat 
father Dean with his story, for be had never 
seen his quiet little Marian in such a mood be 
fore. 

They added so mach to my behaviour in the 
| church, and Mr. Bates was so respectable, and 
#0 melancholy about it, that every one took it for 
granted | was crazy; and the children in the 
| streets, called ine ‘crazy Marian."’ I was not 

crazy, though I may have seemed so, for I al- 
| ways talked of what was uppermost in my 























Bless her heart, we shall have her singing | hotel antil the charch was opened. When 1) mind, in the vain hope that some one would 


Hike the birds, shan't we, Phil?’ 
Philip said, 


Barnart was lying on the sofa talking with a 


entered the little sitting room of the hotel, Mr. | beliewe me; and people said, ‘'t'was all for 


love, and "t'was a pity | should set my heart 


“The birds are goo! im their kind, and Ma- | friewd who sat near him. He had just taken on such a haniened villain as Philip Soa- 
rian's singing is good in its way now—plea- | Of his cravat, and was showing his throat to they.’ It was for love, but it was also for jaa- 
sant to my ears always, bat I don't believe it | bis friend. | looked, too, and saw three green- tiee, and what | would have done for any inno- 
is porfeet, for al) Uhat, and if the teacher fulfils | ish brown spots, two mear together, and one cent soul, suffering wrongfally. 


half his promises be'!) help us to cet a little 
nearer perfection.” 

So it was settled that w+ should attend the! 
singing school. la, what seemed to me the 
great crowd of singers, | should have felt em 
barrassed and afraid if Philip had not sat jast 
across the aisle where he could give me an en- 
couraging, pleasant leok now and then "lJ 
give Mr. Bates credit for being « good teacher, 
and nothieg was heard in the town bat talk of 
his sayings amd doings, and bis voto 

After two or three schools there was a sud- 
on change in the subject of comversation. A 
drover, named Barnard, while riding along 
lonely road im the north part of the towm was 
keocked from his bore and robbed, aad now 
lay 0) af « farm-house near. Of course all the 
country wes horrified, and full of fying ramors. 





| alone just above them. 


**Odd,"’ said bis friend, carelessly. ‘It looks 
as if the hand that made those marks had lost 
the middle foger."’ 

Then they went on talking on diferent eub- 


Philip's trial was put off, until the early fall. 
| The trial was a mockery—I say it in the face of 
| the world. Friendlesa, without money or in- 
| finence, he was kept in the jail of his native 

Village, within sight and hearing of the places 





Near the close of the fifth year, a letter was dignation. I’m tired of you, stupid.” 
brought me, written in a strange hand, and | Mr. Barnard beckoned to me, and we silently 
post- marked at my native village. It contain- left him. 
ed only this He wae as good as his word. He told the 
“If Marian Dean will be at the hotel in this | whole story, boastingly, and cleared Philip 
village, at noon, on the 10th of this month, she from all blame. THe confessed that he had 
may hear of something to her advantage. given him the marked coin, and had managed 
“L. Raykrx, Postmaster.” everything so as to throw suspicion on him. 


all their filial respect, to keep their little Dutch 
countenances ; for in their humble opinion din- 
ner and supper came by natare like sunrise 
and sunset, and, so long as that luminary 
should travel round the earth, so long must the 
brown loaf go round their family circle, and set 
in their stomachs only to rise again in the & 
mily oven. But the remark awakened the na- 
tional thoughtfulness of the elder boys, and 





Brery ome bad their opinion, and fre: and fore 


jecta, until asleigh drove up to the door. It | where his childhood was spent, was kept to 
was Mr. Carrington Bates. Mr. Barnard’s friend pine, and to weary himself out with hopeless 
went out, and through the open door I saw the wishes, while his enemies were getting stron- 
fine sleigh, with the light from the hall lanterns | ger proof against him. The trath was bad 
shining down on the bear skin, robes and gild-  enough—and may ‘ied forgive those who lied 
ed harness. Mr. Bates had « friend with him, about him. He had, om the night of the reb- 
& Mr. Congreve, who, he had promised, would | bery, travelled over that same road—and a). 
visit the school, and sing for the soholars. | though father swore that he had called 
Watched the two tall figures, muffled im furs, house at half-past nine, that 

laughing and talking merrily with the landlord, | his favor, as Mr. Barnard could not tell what 
and thought of dear Philip im his prison. Mr. | time in the evening he was robbed, and the 


+ 4 
BE 


Barnard rose to shat the door, and then settled horse Philip rede was a very swift one. His 
himeelf on the sofe fora nap. 1 turned te | case was hopeless; he was tried and found 
book of bound magazines that lay on the table, | guilty. In consideration of his youth, his 


What could it mean’ What could be of 
advantage to me, bat to hear good news from 
Philip? It was a mystery, bat people advised 
me to go, and as it was already the Sth, I had 
no time to lose, so the next day I took the 
stage, and, at the appointed hour, entered the 
sitting-room of the hotel, where my first trou 
ble in life began. What was my surprise on 
finding there Mr. Barnard. He caught both 
my bands in his, and said, solemnly, 

‘Mise Dean, I ask your forgiveness. ()n my 
honor, I believe he was innocent.’ 

He sat down on the sofa, covered his face 
with his hands, and began to sob. I could not 
comprehend it. I felt as if I was in the same 
half-awake state I was on that horrid night 
when he lay asleep on that same sofa. I stood 
before him without speaking, only trying to 
think. At length he looked up. 

**T'll make all the reparation in my power,"’ 
he said, beseechingly. ‘‘ Don't look at me so; 
I tell you it was an awful mistake. You know 
they were nearly of a size, and—well, I was 
frightened, and it was dark. I don't doubt 
but what you can tell the same story now, 
eh!’ 

Was the man mad, or was 1’ 
tell. 


leould not 


now, won't you f"’ 

“Bee who!’ I asked. 

“Carr. It is the strangest thing! Every- 
body thought him so respectable until he was 
caught in this last robbery, and he has boasted 
of so many crimes since he has found that he 
cannot escape, that I thought, perhaps—"’ 

“Who is Carr?’’ I cried, for a light seemed 
breaking in upon me. 


ing,"’ he replied, beginning to reel off his sen- 
temoes, justas he had read them from the hand- 


reward for his apprehension. 





fled with one thought. Jastice would be 


“You'll come over to the jail ard see him 


“He was known here as Carrington Bates, colloquial use, originated in a joke. Daly, the | 
and followed the profession of teacher of sing- manager of a Dublin play-house, wagered that is no longer young !"’ 


bills that had been scattered about, offering a | —and im the course of that time the letters 


I did mot bear amy more, for my mind was | walls of Dublin, with an effect that won the| 


being often repeated, set several of the family 
thinking, some of them good thoughts, some 
ill thoughts, according to the nature of the 


I don’t like to think now of the anxious | 
days that passed before I got the precious pa- 
pers that would free my darling, and was on 


|my way to meet him. Hours seemed like ania ‘ will 
years to me, but they soon passed by, as, God Kate, the children grow #0, this table 
| soon be too small."’ 


be thanked! all troublous times will; and | 
| did thank Him when I saw my brave, sober- 
faced Philip—when | threw my arms about 
him, over his prison dress, and could say, thought, after the manner of women. 
“Tiusband, you are free and innocent in Their anxiety for the future took at times a 
| the eyes of the world, as you have always been | less dismal but more mortifying turn. The 
in mine!"’ free burghers had their pride as well as the 
nobles; and these two could not bear that any 


We were married there by the chaplain of 
| the prison, and together we journeyed back to | of their blood should go down in the burgh 


'my old home. With what a sober kind of joy | after their decease. 
| my Philip rejoiced in his freedom, and whis-| So by pradence and self-denial they managed 
pered to me again, to clothe all the little bodies, and feed all the 
“Tt is better to be wronged than to do wrong, | great mouths, and yet put by a small hoard to 
Marian. I never knew how beautiful the world | meet the fature; and, as it grew, and grew, 
| was before."’ they felt s pleasure the miser hoarding for him- 
Mr. Barnard bought Philip's little farm back | self knows not. 
| for us, and we were to pay him in small sums,| ne day the eldest boy but one, aged nine 
as we got able; and my savings stocked it, and | teem, came to his mother, and, with that out- 
helped to build a new house, where the old | Ward composure which bas so misled some per 
walls, four logs high, lay crumbling. We | #0ns as to the real nature of this people, begged 
were both still young, stout-hearted, and stout- her to intercede with his father to send him to 
| handed, and have been very happy since—so- Amsterdam, and place him with a merchant. 
' berly and gratefully happy. “It is the way of life that likes me: mer- 
Of Carrington Bates I have not heard since | chants are wealthy; I am good at numbers; 
he was imprisoned for life; he is dead to the | prithee, good mother, take my part in this, 
world and to me, only his memory haunts me | and I shall ever be, as I am now, your 
sometimes in my dreams. 


“We cannot afford it, Gerard,” replied Ca 
therine, answering not his words, but his 





| debtor.” 

. | Catherine threw up her hand, with dismay 
Tax Ono or Qoiz.—Mr. Smart, the editor | and incredulity. 

of “Walker Remodelled,”’ gives the following ‘‘ What, leave Tergou !”’ 

| acoount of the origin of a word which some “ What is ome street to me more than an- 

‘writers have traced to learned roots. The other? If I can leave the folk of Tergou, | cam 

words quiz, to quiz, guissing, which are only in | surely leave the stones."’ 

“What! abandon your poor father, now he 


| a word of no meaning should be the commen | “Mother, if I can leave you, I can leave 
| talk and puzzle of the city in twenty-four hours | him." . 
© What, leave your poor brothers and sis- 
:q, @, i, 2, were chalked or posted om all the | ters, that love you so dear!’’ 

| “There are enough in the house withost 


wager. | me.” 
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“What mean you, Richart? Who is more | firm, and a love of these beautifal crafts, how | saw, and a pink tinge just perceptible came to 


























aplll, for Heaven's sake: there's « cleft stick | 


(TALE OF TWO CITIES. | 








5, 


bound to have a reason. State your resson.— 











® thought of than you! Stay, have I spoken | is it you do not color as well as write! « scroll her cheek. She said softly, to bold ft safe with;"’ and with this he set of | | Why woulda’t you go 
sharp to you? Have I been unkind to you!’ | looks but barren unless a border of fruit, and| ‘‘Why do you laugh! Is it because he is ramming towards « cornfield at some distance. | IN THREE Books ** Because,” said Mr. Lorry, “1 wouldn't ge 
ADE, “ Never that I know of ; and if you had, you | leaves, and rich arabesques surround the good | our brother you think he cannot be capable. | Whilst he was gone, there came by, ou 8 mule | ome | om uch an object without having some cause 
Mx Lowe,” should never hear of it from me. Mother,"’ words, and charm the sense as those do the soul Yes, (lerard, try with the rest. Many say you | with rich purple housings, an oh man redo BY CHARLES DICKENS. | te believe that | shouk! succesd,'’ 
te., he, said Richart, gravely, but the tear was in his and understanding ; to say nothing of the pi | are skillful; and mother and | will pray the lent with wealth. The parse at his girdle was el | “D—m am!” orled Stryven, “bist this beats 
eye, “it all lies ina word. And nothing can | tures of holy men and women departed, with | Virgin to guide your hand."’ plethoric, the fur on his tippet wae ermine, Boox tus Sreoxp, Tee Gouee Teaman everything. 

change my mind. There will be one mouth which the several chapters should be sdormed,, ‘‘ Thank you, little Kate. ee | amr and new. Pct Mr. Lorry glanced at the distant House, and 

lees for you to feed." and not alone the eye soothed with the brave our Lady, and our mother shall buy vellum | [twas Ghysbrecht Van Swieten, the Bargo- glanced at the angry Stryver. 

“There, now, see what my tongue bas and sweetly blended colors, bat the heart lifted | ang the colors to illuminate with.” master of Tergou. He was old, and bie face CUAPTER X!!. ‘Here's a man of business—« man of years 
ih but men done,”’ said Catherine, and the next moment | by effigies of the Saints in glory. Amswer me, |  “ What will they cost!" farrowed. He was a notorious miser, and look. | ay ion —# man of experience—in s Bank,” said Stry- 
leeds, speak she began to cry. For she saw her first young my son."’ * Two gold crowns,"’ (about three shillings | ed one generally. But the idea of sapping with om a -—y | ver; “and having cummed up three leading 
ws. Of these bird on the edge of the nest trying his wings, At this Gerard was confased, and mattered and fourpence Kaglish money.) the Dake raised him jnat now into mantfest | Mr. Stryver having made hin mind to thar | "*M*0@* for complete euocsss, he says there's 
martyrs, the to fly intethe world. Richart had a calm, strong that he had made several trials at (luminating, | “ What!" screamed the housewife; “when | complacency, Yet at the sight of the faded | nantes ’ ab of qed on the | "° "ea#on at all! Saye it with his bead on!” 
ill that day, will, and she knew he never wasted a word. but had not succeeded well; and thus the mat- the beahel of rye costs but a groat! What! | old man and his bright daughter sitting bY 8) i i daughter, resolved to make her hap- Mr. Stryver remarked upon the peculiarity 
e small, and It ended as nature has willed all such dis- | ter rested. | me spend a month's meal and meat and fire on fire of sticks, the smile died out of his face, and | taswe to her tebse te tet ere Ch the as tft would have been infinitely less remark - 
the world’s course shall end: young Richart went toAm- Soon after this a fellow enthusiast came on | such vanity as that; the lightning from Heaven he wore 4 strange look of angaish and wrath. ~— Vacats Aieb cane able if be had said it with his head off. 

Their lives sterdam with a face so long and sad as it had the scene in the unwonted form of an old lady, | would fall on me, and my children would all | He reined in his mute. oo to paints ba conte “When | speak of sncsess, I speak of sue- 
‘tions im the never been seen before, and a heart like gra- | Margaret, sister and survivor of the brothers be beggars."’ “Why, Peter-Margaret—"* sald be, almost) - ai. a, well to get all the cess with the young lady ; and when | speak of 
The geveral nite. Van Eyck, left Flanders, and came to end her ‘Mother!’ sighed little Catherine, implor- | fercely, “what mummery ix this !"’ } done with, and they could A ee cor gg causes and reasons to make success probabie, | 
presented so That afternoon at supper there was one | days in her native country. She bought a small ingly. Peter was going to anewer, but Margaret in- | thelr ehcter ts one ber be speak of causes and reasons that will tell as 
ke breathing mouth less. Catherine looked at Richart's house near Tergou. In course of time she) “Oh! it is in vain, Kate," said Gerard, | terposed hastily, aud sald, | mem 0 week ov twe befeve Mtshadt such with the lady. The young lady, 
ittle historic chair and wept bitterly. On this Gerard shout- heard of (ierard, and saw some of his handy- | with asigh. ‘I shall have to give it up, or “My father wax exhausted, so] am warm- Lom im the little Ch ton } = my good sir," sald Mr, Lerry, mildly tapping 
ance off his ed roughly and angrily to the children, “Sit work; it pleased her so well that she semt her | ask the dame Van Kyck. She would give it | ing something to give bim atrength before we | and Hilary. the Stryver arm, “the young lady. The young 
m ; for eplte. wider! can’t ye: sit wider!” and tarned his female servant, Richt Heynes, to ask him to | me, but I think it shame to be for ever taking | go on.” As te the of his case, he had net a lady goes before all." 
ons are not head away over the back of his seat awhile, come to her. This led to an anquaintance; it from her." “What! reduced to feed by the roaiteide | 950 chow i ben clear ae We cree “Then you mean to tell me, Mr. Lorry," 

and was siient. could hardly be otherwise, for little Tergou had | ‘It is not her affair,"’ said Catherine, very | like the Bohemians!" said Ghysbrecht, and | wendiet. Argeed with “4 jury on cubstential sald Btryver, squaring his elbows, “that it is 

mmetimes re. Richart was launched; and never cost them never held so many as two sealots of this sort | sharply; ‘‘ what has she to do coming between | his hand went into his parse; bat it did not worldly le—the only grounds ever worth your deliberate opinion that the young lady at 
the writers another penny: but to fit him out and place before. At first the old lady damped (ierard’s | me and my son!"’ And she left the room with | seem at home there, it fambled uncertainly, taking into rh wee o plain ones, and Present im question is a mincing fool !"' 
mm, and ima him in the house of Vander Stegen the mer- courage terribly. At each visit she pulled out | a red face. Little Catherine smiled. Present- | afraid too large a coin might stick to a finger had not a weak spot in it, Me called himself “Not exactly so. I mean to tell you, Mr 
en, the wri- chant took all the little hoard but one gold of holes and corners drawings and paintings, | ly the housewife returned with gracious, af- | and come out. | tor the plaintiff, there was no getting over his | Stryver,"’ said Mr. Lorry, reddening, “that I 
ublio—as an crown. They began again. Two years pass- some of them by her own hand, that seemed to | fectionate air, and the two little gold pieces in At this moment, who should come bounding evidence, the 4 1 for the a ieee | will hear mo disrespectful word of that yoang 
ed. Richart found a niche in commerce for his him unapproachable; but if the artist over- | her hand. up but Gerard. He had two straws in his wuntualetanuedsat use (oe from any lips; and that if I knew any 
ten im tole. brother Jacob, and Jacob left Tergou directly powered him, the woman kept his heart up. | ‘There, sweetheart,"’ said she, “you won't | hand, and be threw himself down by the fire, | Oise. Amer teylag , Sueyver C.J. wes man—whieh I hope I do not—whose taste was 
whers every after dinner, which was at eleven in the fore- She and Richt soon turned him inside out like | have to trouble dame or demoiselle for two | and relieved Margaret of the cooking part; tisfled that no plainer case could be. 80 coarse, and whose temper was so overbear- 
, with harsh noon. At supper that day (jerard remembered | a glove. Among other things, they drew from | paltry crowns."’ then suddenly recoguising the Durgomaster, Accordingly, Mr. Stryver inaugurated the ing, that he could uot restrain himself from 
r, who lived what bad happened the last time; so he said, him what the gool monks bad failed to bit | But on this Gerard fells thinking how be | he colored all over. Ghysbrecht Van Swieten | 1.7 Vacation with « formal 1 to take | Peaking disreepectfully of that young lady at 
our hundred in a low whisper, ‘Sit wider, dears!" Now, | upon, the reason why he did not illuminate, | could spare her purse. started and glared at him, and took his hand Mise M te Veanhall (3 ; thet fail- | thie desk, not even Tellson's should prevent 
tied, in that until that moment, Catherine would not see the | viz., that he could not afford the gold, the blue, | ‘(ne will do, mother. | will ask the good | out of his purse. img, to Ranelagh; that w mee falling | ™Y,S'78G him @ ploce of my mind.” 
Thus, living gap at table, for her daughter Catherine had and the red, but only the cheap earths; and4 monks to let me send my copy of their ‘Te “Oh,” said he, bitterly, ‘1 am not wanted," ag it behooved him to present himself in Soho, The necessity of being angry in a suppressed 
m. Yet if] besought her not to grieve to-night, and she | that he was afraid to ask his mother to buy the | rence ;’ it is on snowy vellum, and | can write | aud went slowly on, casting a long look of sus an hone dadiene bin chin uied. tone Lad put Mr. Stryver's blood. vessels into « 
in that dry had said, ‘‘No, sweetheart, 1 promise I will | choice colors, and was sure he should ask her | no better; so then I shall only need six sheets plcion op Margaret, and hostility ou Gerard 1, ls Boho, therefore, Mr. Geeyver cheat. | newer state when it was his tara to be 
will correct not, since it vexes my children.’’ But when | in vain. Then Margaret Van Eyok gave him a | of vellum for my borders and miniatures, and | that was not very intelligible, However, there | s 34 nis way from the Temple, while the | angry; Mr. Lorry'’s veins, methodical as their 
ve those two Gerard whispered “Sit wider!’’ says she, little brush-gold, and some vermillion, and ul- | gold for my ground, and prime colors—one | was something sboat it that Margaret conid ' of the Long Vacation’s infancy was still courses could usually be, were in mo better 
rt—for afew “Ay! the table will soon be too big for the | tramarine, and a plece of good vellam to lay | crown will do."’ read enough to blash at, and almost toss her upon it, Anybody who had seen him project: | state mow it was his turn. 

children: and you thought it would be too them on. He almost adored her. As he left “Never spoil the ship for want of a bit of tar, | head. Gerard only stared with surprise. ing himself into Soho while he was yet on Saint That ia whe I mean to tell you, sir,"’ sald 

venth centu- amall:"’ and having delivered this with forced the house Richt ran after him with a candle | (jerard,"’ said this changeable mother. Bat she “By St. Bavon, I think the old miser Dunstan's side of Temple Rar, barsting in his | Mr, Levey. “Pray let there be no mistake 
woe ; Edward calmness, she pet up her apron the next mo- | and two quarters; he quite kissed her. But | added, ‘Well, there, I will put the crown in | grudges us three our quart of soup," said he. full. blown way along the pavement, to the jos. about it. 

| and Philip ment, and wept sore. better even than the gold and lapis lazuli to | my pocket. That won't be like putting it back When the young man pui that interpretation tlement of all weaker people, might have seen Mr. Stryver sucked the end of a ruler for a 
‘unning dis- "Ts the best that leave us,’’ sobbed she, the illaminator was the sympathy to the isola- | jn the box. Going to the box to take ont In- | on (ihysbrecht'’s strange and meaning look, how safe and strong he was. | little while, and then stood hitting a tune out 
| broken ber “that is the cruel part.’’ ted enthusiast. That sympathy was always | stead of putting in—it is like going to my heart | Margaret was greatly relieved, and amilel gaily | His way taking him past Tellson's, and he of his teeth with it, which probably gave him 
ny years in “Nay! may!" said Gerard, “our children ready, and, as be retarned it, an affection | with « knife for so many drops of blood. You | on the speaker. | both banking at Telleon’s and knowing Mr. | the toothache, He broke the awkward silence 

are good children, and all are dear to us alike. | sprung up between the old painter and the will be sure to want it, Gerard. The house is| Meantime (thyabrecht plodded on more wretch. | Lorry aa the intimate friend of the Manettes, It by saying 

lived in the Heed her not! What God takes from us still | young caligrapher that was doubly characteris- | never built for lesa than the builder counted | ed iu his wealth than these in their poverty. — | entered Mr. Btryver’s mind to enter the bank, This is something new to me, Mr. Lorry. 
, wholesale seems better than what he spares to us: that | tic of the time. For this was a century in on." \nd the curious thing is that the mule, the and reveal to Mr. Lorry the brightacas of the You deliberately advise me not to go up te 
land, and, is to say, men are by nature unthankful—and | which the fine arts and the higher mechanical) Sure enough, when the time came, (ierard | purple housings, aud ope half the coin in that | Boho horizon, So, he pushed open the door aene and offer ape ~myself, Btryver of the 
erial highly women silly.’’ arts were not separated by any dlistinct boun- | longed to go to Rotterdam and ses the Duke, | plethoric purse, belonged not to Ghysbreoht | Jin the weak rattle in ite throat, stambled wing « Bench bar 

because it “And I say Richart and Jacob were the | dary, nor were those who practised them; and | and above all to see the work of his competi- | Van Sweiten, but to that fated old man and down the two steps, got past the two ancient De you ask me for my advice, Mr. Stry- 
snd turn a flower of the flock,” sobbed Catherine. | it was an age in which artists sought out and tora, and so get a lesson from defeat. And the | that comely girl who sat by the roadside fire cashiers, and shouldered himself into the musty - * 

‘mall virtue The little coffer was empty again, and to fill | loved one another. Should this last statement | crown came out of the housewife's pooket with | to be fed by a stranger. They did not know | hack closet where Mr. Lorry sat at great books we Veo | do, 

h folk were it they gathered like ants. In those days spe | stagger a painter or writer of our day, let me | very good grace. Gerard would soon be a| this, but Ghyabrecht knew it, and carried in his | ruled for figures, with perpendicalar iron bars Very good, Thea I give it, and you have 
nner & man culation was pretty much confined to the card- | remind him that Christians loved one another, | priest. It seemed hard if he might not enjoy | heart a scorpion of his own begetting. That to his window as if that were rnled for figures a ye Tr tly. ars ” 
i carve you and dice business. Gerard knew no way to at first starting. | the world a little before separating himself from | scorpion is remorse; the remorre that, not be too, and everything ander the clonds wore a. e pe oon ‘ee % be a 
jifference of wealth but the slow and sure one. ‘‘A penny Backed by an acquaintance so venerable, and | jt for life. ing penitence, is incurable, and ready for freeh promt : ' er with a a augh, “that this-—-ha, 

saved is a penny gained,’’ was his humble strengthened by female sympathy, (ierard ad-| The day before he went, Margaret Van Eyck | misdeeds upon a fresh temptation, “ Halloa!"* said Mr. Stryver. “How do you ha esate everything, past, preseat, and to 

would have creed. All that was not required for the busi- vanced in learning and skill. His apirits, too, asked him to take a letter for her, and when he Twenty years age, when (Cibysbrecht Van do! I hope you are wal!” ‘ er P ‘ i's 
ut for nine ness, and the necessaries of life, went into the | rose visibly ; he still looked behind him when | came to look at it, somewhat to his surprise be | Swieten was a hard but honest man, the toneh- | It was Stryver’s grand peculiarity that he al. | ,, now Ue yer rang" parsued ary a 
1g into the little coffer with steel bands and florid key. dragged to dinner in the middl» of an initial | found it was addressed to the Princess Marie, | atone opportunity came to him, and he did au | wage csemel too tg tor any plac, oF epane, Asa wee yen Sap -" + ot in 
nailed with They denied themselves in turn the humblest | (i; but once seated showed great social quali- | at the Stadthouse, in Rotterdam. act of heartinss roguery. It seemed a safe | 11, was so much too big for Tellaon's that old saying -_ ng ape this ~< ™ ~ 7 
anked, not luxuries, and then, catching one another's | ties; likewise a gay humor, that had hitherto The day before the prizes were to be distribu- | one. It had hitherto proved a safe one, though clerks in distant comers looked ap with looks man of oat ees, 4 veomghes he nd at, 
ts and chil- looks, smiled ; perhaps with a greater joy than | but peeped in him, shone out, and often he | ted, (ierard started for Rotterdam thas equip- | he had never felt safe. To day he has asen of remonstrance, as though he aqueesed them 0 ee et oe f od ? ties 

latter were self-indulgence has to bestow. And so in set the table in a roar, and kept it there, some- ped; he had a doublet of silver gray cloth with | youth, enterprise, and, above all, knowledge, against the wall. The House iteel!f, magni@ in hia arma, who ts the truste: yer . Mise 

ngs invent three years more they had gleaned enough to times with his own wit, sometimes with jests | sleeven, and a jerkin of the same over it, but | seated by fair Margaret and her father on terme | cently reading the paper qnite in the far-off Manette and of her mag = — se ow * 
t, joy, and set up their fourth son as a master tailor, and | which were glossy new to his family, being | without sleeves. From his waist to his heels he | that look familiar and Joving. perspective, lowered displeased, as if the Stry- ee sents bi ; ry: pom, a nave —. 4 
s. their eldest daughter as a robe-maker, in Ter- drawn from antiquity. | was clad in a pair of tight fitting buckskin hone | And the flends are at his ear agaip ver bead had been butted into ite responsible a eon inetd not o 7 — ot. 
ap, and the gou. Here were two more provided for: their As a return for all he owed his friends the fastened by laces (called points) to his doublet. (ro BE CONTINUED, ) walatcoat. . — ~— began =e = ' “T oan’ 

their own own trade would enable them to throw work monks, he made them exquisite copies from | His shoes were pointed, in moderation, and | Phe Gtnevest Bie. Lorry cahd, tn 0 cample tone Not It'’ sald yo a 4 can't 
rivings and into the hands of this pale. Bat the coffer | two of their choicest MSS., vis., the life of thelr | secared by a strap that passed under the hol | HE 1 ( I CHSTONE,. of the voloe he would recommend under the ao find tt f som . t aie 
belonged to was drained to the dregs, and this time the | founder, and their Comedies of Terence, the | low of the foot. On his head and the back of | : documetanens, “Tew bo 700 40, ie. Meyeert sense; Loan only find ft for myself. — 

people: in shop too bled a little in goods if not in coin. | monastery finding the vellum. his neck he wore his flowing hair, and pinned | RY WILLIAM ALLINGHAM How du you do, sir?” and shook hands. There —_> ee eee you gp . 4 
re as diso- Alaa! there remaiued on hand two that were | to his back between his shoulders was his hat, | ss ct nl ; was a peouliarity in his manner of shaking olng he tet _ —4 ene ene m ad 
e huge loaf unable to get their bread, and two that were The high and puissant Prince, Philip ‘the | it was further secared by a purple silk ribbon | pare hands, always to be seen in any clerk at Tell. | —, : y sa ’ 
king like a unwilling. The anable ones were, 1, (iiles, a ‘iood,’? Dake of Burgundy, Luxemburg, and little Kate passed round him from the sides of Senstan & Pensletane ta bis band eca’s who stock bande with e casteniér when “What I sappore, Mr. Stryver, | claim to 
{ the table dwarf, of the wrong sort, half stupidity, half Brabant, Earl of Holland and Zeland, Lord of | the hat, and knotted neatly on his breast ; | And tested all things in the land the House pervaded the air, He shook in a | chase. terise for myself, And understand me, 
ted sway, ' malice, all head and claws and voice, run from Friesland, Count of Flanders, Artois, and | below his hat, attached to the upper rim of his | By its unerring «pel! self abnegating way, as ove who shook for, - said Mr. Lorry, quickly Cushing ogale. 
at one an- . by dogs and unprejudiced females, and sided Hainault, Lord of Salins and Macklyn—was broad waist belt, was bis leathern wallet. When | Tellaon & Co I will not--not even at Telleon's — " 

Hi with through thick and thin by his mother; versatile. he got within a league of Rotterdam he was Quick birth of transmutation emote “Can I do anything for you, Mr. Stryver*"” chara terized for me by any gentleman breath 

ll when we ; 2, Little Catherine, a poor girl that could! He could fight as well as any King going; pretty tired, but he soon fell in with a pair that | The fair to foul »ghe foul to fair asked Mr. Lorry, im his business character ing. i 

; only move on crutches. She lived in pain, and he could lie as well as any except the King were more #0. He foun! an old man sitting Purple nor ermine did be «pare “Why, no thank you this is « private visit m There! I beg your pardon . wald rn Cee 

nes needed but smiled through it, with her marble face of France. He was a mighty hunter, and could by the roadside nite worn out, and a comely Nor scorn the dusty coat to yourself, Mr. Lorry; | have come for a pri “Granted. Thank you. Well Mr hp 
ittle Dutch and violet eyes and long, silky lashes: read and write. His tastes were wide and ar- | young woman holding his hand, with a fac | Of beir-loom jowels, prised co much | eote tonal” | was about to sea it might = ao - 
pinion din- and fretfal or repining word never came from dent. He loved jewels like a woman, and gor- | full of concern, The country people trudged } Were many chenged to chips and "Oh, indeed!’ sail Mr. Lorry, bending os Ss ee eee = - ( 
ke sunrise her lips. The unwilling ones were Sybrandt, | geous apparel. He dearly loved maids of by and noticed nothing amiss; bat Gerard, a | And even statues of the god Jown bia ear, while his eye strayed to the painful to Doctor Manette to pe the = 
luminary the youngest, a ne’er do well, too muchin love honor, and paintings generally; in proof of | he passed, drew conclusions, Even dress tells | Grembied beneath ite touch teed, alles call being explleit with a a ~ . : a -- a 

ig must the with play to work, and Cornelius, the eldest, which he ennobled Jan Van Eyck. He had | a tale to those who study it so closely as our | “To am golog,’ said Mr. Stryver, leaning fal ty Mise Manette to sea ‘ ee m4 . me —b 

le, and set who had made calculations of his own, and also a particular fancy for giante, dwarfs, and | illaminator was wont to. The old man wore a Then angrily the people eried his arms confidentially on the desk; where sr ray nin i ! oe iti we ster el 

| in the & stuck to the hearth, waiting for dead men's Turks; these last he had ever about him, | gown, and a fur tippet, and a velvet cap, sure The loxa outweighs a sas npov, aluhough it wasa large double one, there which I have = _ ~. “ey ecitiotin 
ed the na- shoes. Almost worn out by their repeated tarbaned, and blazing with jewels. His agents | signs of dignity; but the triangular pare at . Cur grees “— tiga , tina ippeared to be not half desk enough for hin with the family 269 a . : = ree 

boys, and efforta, and above all dispirited by the moral inveigled them from Istamboul with fair pro- | bis girdle was lean, the gown rusty, the fur | will not have them trie “Tame going to make an oMer of myself in | 70" '@ now y, repre - ing e sit ; , 

the family and physical infirmities of those that now re misex; but the moment he had got them he | Worn, sure signs of poverty. The young wo And since they could not eo avail marriage to your agresable little friend Mies |! um fartame to correct be , . hm than 

hts, some mained on hand, the anxious couple would baptised them by brute force in a large tub; | man was dreased in plain russet cloth, yet To check his unrelenting ques ' Manette. Mr. Lorry wash Js ° a littl. ay “ * weaciuibeg ; . > pam 
re of the often say, ‘What will become of all these | and, this done, let them squat with their faces | svow white lawn covered that part of her neck They seized him, seving Let him te Ob, dear me ried Mr. Lorry, rabbing arti 4 brough wl ee ny : =s 
when we shall be no longer here to take charge towards Mecca, and invoke Mahound as muck | the gown left visible, and ended half way ap How real ie our jail his chin, and looking at bla visitor dublonaly should then be ore led — ™ m an but 

table will of them ?’’ Bat when they had said this a good as they pleased, laughing in his sleeve at their | her white throat ina little band of gold em bet — a aah “0h dear me repeated Stryver, draw test ite souu o . ’ > ne ng ng —e 

many times, suddenly the domestic horizon simplicity in fancying they were still infidels. | broidery; and her headdress was new to . pi : ied sh - “Orc stn ng back, Ch dear you, #ir’ What may your eee 7. ~*~ a = , - e- rs ? m4 a cay a all 

eplied Ca cleared, and then they used still to say it, be- He had lions in cages, and fleet leopards trained | (ierard ; instead of hiding her hair in a pile of | sae * < ore na a ae x meaning be, Mr. Lorry? a - “et - bg a wi A . - . 

, but his cause a habit is a habit, but they uttered it half by orientals to run down hares and deer. In| linen or lawn, she wore anu open network of Sac eniiclinne Sectnnnd “My meaning?’ answered the man of basi | ™ - was I : 

mechanically now instead of despondently, and short, he relished all rarities, except bum- | silver cord with silver #pangles at the inter ness, ‘is, of course, friendly and appreciative, 7 , = ala 

at times a added brightly and cheerfully, ‘‘ but thanks | drum virtues. For anything singularly pretty, | stices; in this her glo#sy auburn hair was | And when, to stop all future harm and that it does you the greatest credit, and— How one pe you keep rah i . if 

um. The to St. Bavon and all the saints, there's Ge- or diabolically ugly, this was your customer. | rolled in front into a solid wave, and supported They etrewed ite aches on the breeze in «hort, my meaning i everything you could : 'h re d & Gestion of af ; — i - 

ll as the rand !!’? The best of him was, he was open-handed to | behind in « luxurious and shapely mass. His | They little guessed each grain of there lesire. Hut—really, you know, Mr. Stryver conte > ‘ = ewe he er 

r that any a the poor; anitbe pext best was, he fostered | quick eye took in all this, aud the old man’s nveyed the perfect charm Mr. Lorry paused, and shook bis bead at bim a aqpe a spor A Con 

he bargh : CHAPTER IL the arts in earnest; whereof he now gave a deadly pallor, and the tears in the yoang wo iu the oddest manner, a if he were compelled me apa aig es aa ae bok tae ks 

i _ signal proof. He offered prizes for the best | man’s eyes. So when he had passed them a Proor ov a Sex It in a known fut that gyaist his will to add, internally, you know ul feign os to, 1 say yes, and 1 shall expeot 

/ managed Young (ferard was for many years of his life specimens of ‘‘orfevrerie’’ in two kinds, re- few yards, he reflected, aud turned back, and | the matter composing the haman body com- tare real y is «0 nach too much of you rae ‘caus Sate Ay : aaa . 

ved all the 4 son apart and distinct; object of no fears and ligious and secular ; item for the best paintings came towards them bashfally. stantly undergoes a oomplete change. This, Well,” ssid Stryver, slapping the dewk y A ; “gee 

| hoard to no great hopes. No fears; for he was going in white of eggs, oils, and tempera; these to ** Father, I fear you are tired. then, being the case, let ue ayain -_ what with his contentions band, openiog Lis «yes Then Mr + gs — -_ a ae ais oe 
nd grew, into the Church ; and the Charch could always be on panel, silk, or metal as the artist chose; | ‘‘Indeed, my son, I am,”’ repos the old | it is that wan Mention! in the Dake of Welling wider, aud taking along breath, ‘if | under the Bank, using ' yo n el 3  aaiiiea 

g for him- maintain her children by hook or by crook in item fur the best transparent painting on glass; man, ‘and faint for lack of food ton dy mg at Walmer 2 I-52, with the Duke stand you, Mr. Lorry, I'll be banged Lis paseage wee ? e o* : Bags sas 

those days; no great hopes, because his family item for the best iliuminating and border- Gerard's address did not appear eo agreeable of W ellington cypmaniing at Waterloo, in Me. Lorry adjusted his little wig at both it bowing behin 18 » ) — “i a - 
ged nine had no interest with the great to get him painting on vellum; item for the fairest wri- | tothe girl as to the old man. She s#emel Jane, 1515’ Assaredly it was net pessitile care ts 0 means towends (hat end, end OH the wash ost eee : = ae nthe mins 

that out- & benefice, and the young man’s own habits ting on vellum. The Bargomasters of the | ashamed, and with mach pare in ber man- that there should have been ocingle particle feather of @ pen elent clerk pte m = re Pe : a 

some per- Were frivolous, and, indeed, such as our cloth several towns Were commanded to aid all the ner, said, that it was her fault) +e haduniler | of matter mmen to his body on the two a “pp it all, sir sal tryver, staring at bal * 4 7 pio vy - = rie a 4 - ne 

le, begged merchant would not have put up with any one Poor competitors by receiving their specimens rated the distance, and impradently allowed casious. The interval consisting of thirty seven him, ‘asm § not eligihie? bowing, . - i" it larly , . at ; 

id him to bat a clerk that was to be. His two main tri- and sending them with due care to Kotterdam her father to otast too late in the day. . years and two mouth:, the entire mass of mat Oh, dnae, pes - , on, you've oe had sae 4 7 a oa ay “ “x 

merchant. vialities were reading and penmanship, and he at the expense of theirseveral barghy When, “ No! no''’ said the old man t is not ter composing his body must have uudergone gible ©" aid Mr, Lorry Ls you say eligible, | %* am ny phicnipeg y offlce anti! they bowe 

ne: mer- Was so wrapt up in them that often he could this was cried by the bellman through the the dixtance, it ia the want of pourishiment a complete —- _ see handred anes yet you are eligibl - wer cu yer iD. 

zum bers ; hardly be got away to bis meals. The day was streets of Tergou, a thousand mouths opened, The girl pat her arms round bis neck with %° - foubta that there was something there Ass | not prosperou asked try ver The barrister was keen enough t pares 

in this, never long enough for him; and he carried aod one heart beat—(ierard’s. He told his tender concern, bat took that opportunity of tha - undergo 4 change, except In Its Ob, if you com to prosperous, you are that the banker would not have gone so ie fe 
~ year ever a tinder-box and brimstone matches, and family he should try for two of those prizes. whispering, relation tothe mutable body, and which pos- prosperon sald Mr. Lorry. his expression of opinion on any less solid 
ior begged ends of candles of the neighbors, which They stared in silence, for their breath was “Father, a stranger -« young mau ' essed the game thoaylit, ow ane on- + Aud abvancine ground than moral certainty. | 9; vopered as 

, dismay he lighted at unreasonable hours—ay, even at gone at his conceit and audacity; buat one hor- But it was too late. (ierard, with great «im scloasness, eee personal identi- if you oome to advancing, you kuow,’ « was for the large pil! he bad to swallow, he 

eight of the clock at night at winter, when the rid laugh exploded on the floor like # petard. plicity, aud quite as a matter of course, f«ll te ty of the fedividual; aed lace i is as do- said Mr. Lorry, delighted to be alle to make got it down. 

Yery Bargomaster was a-bed. Enduredat home, ‘‘erard looked down, and there was the dwarf, gathering sticks with great expedition. This ey as any a ae ‘s pmerin, that another admission, *‘ wobody cau doabt that.’ And now," said Mr Buyver shaking his 
than an Ls practices Were encouraged by the monks of a Whote very whisper was 4 bassoon, slit and gone, he took down his wallet, oat with the me — cosa - “p = = > Theu what on earth is your meauing, Mr. forensic foretioger at the Temple im general, 
ou, | can Reighboring convent. Toey had taught him fanged from ear to ear at his expense, 404) wanchet of read and the fron flask his careful retain tied he comsclonsnets of the pant, coulis Lorry Jemanded Siryver, perceptilly crest) when it was down, © my a on ee, &, & 
| penmanship, and continued to teach him, unti] laughing like a lion. Natare relenting at ha¥- mother had put up, and his everlasting tinder srs been an stom, of site 3 nomber of | oon, put yoa all in the wrong 
. pow he one day they discovered, in the middle of a ing made ‘iiles so small, had given him as & pox: | ghted a match, then a candle-end, then coms, en - agp ot gee ay Save a ‘Weil Were you goumyg there now’ It was a hit of ~ art of an Old Bailey tac 
‘ lesson, that he was teaching them. Tory set-off the biggest voice on record. Ho was like the sticks, and pat his irom flask on it. Then rid ae eneer, TRAE 1S VO CRY, COMTTENS | ood Mr, Lorry ticlan, in which be found great relief. 
an leave Pointed this ont to him ina merry way, he thos stunted wide mouthed pieces of ord- down he went on his stomach, and took a gou Vue: ‘Straigut ail Stryver, with « plamp of You shall not pet me in the wrong, young 

hung his head and blushed; he had suspected BADCes We see on fortifications, they are more | blow; then looking up, he saw the girl's face pa Vow ro Ave eerie Neum—Per- his tist om the desk lady,” sail Mr. Surywer; “I'll do that for 
and s- 44 much himself, but mistrusted bis judgment | like a flower-pot than a cannon ; bat, ods tym- had thawed, and she was looking down at him sons wishing to avoll sleepless nights should “Then I think | wouldn't, if] was you.’’ you. 

‘2 that matter. “‘ Bat, my son,"’ said an elder- P224, how they bellow ' and his energy with a demure «mile. Helangh- Le with their heads to the north, aud pot on “Why '"' said Stryver. ‘* Now, I'll pat you Avoordingly, when Mr. Lorry called that 
withoat ly monk, “how is it that you, to whom God ‘ierard turned red with anger, the more so | ed back to her apy account with their heads to the weet.— | im @ corner, ’ forensically suaking a forefinger night + late as ten o'clock, Mr. Stryver, 


has givem an eye so true, a hand so supple yet | 


as the others began to titter. White ( stherine 


** Mind the peot,’’ said he, ‘‘and don’t let it | 


Timbs's Things net Generally Known. 


at him. “You are a manof business, and 


among 4 juenUty of beoks and papers littered 
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out fer tho puspese, seemed to hare ates | * ose eT a 


less om bie mind than the subject of the morn me Very 

ing. He even showed surprise when be found 

Mr. Lerry, and was altogether in an sheent and sion’ 
wate 

“Well!” sald that good natured emissary, 
efter a fall halfébour of booties: attempts to 
being him round to the question, “! have been 
te Seho." 

“Te Behe! repeated Mr Btryver, coldly. 
“Oh, to be care’ What am ! thinking of 

“Avd 1 have no doult,”. sald Mr. Lorry, 
“that | was right in the comversation we bad. 
My opinion {+ confirmed, and I reiterate my 
wivice.”’ 

“| eeeure vou,” returned Mr. Stryver, in the 
friendliest wey, ‘' that I am sorry for it on your 
account, and sorry for ik om the poor father's 
account I know this mast always be a sore 
subject with the family; let us say no more 
aboat it." 

“1 dent anderstand you,"’ sald Mr. Lorry. 

“1 dare say vot,” rejoined Stryver, nodding 
his bead ip « smoothing and final way, ‘‘ no 
matter, no matter,” 

* Bat it does matter,"’ Mr. Lorry arged. 

“No ft dowmn't; I assure you it dowsn't. 
Having supported that there was sense where 
there le no sense, and a leadable ambition 
where there \¢ not « lagdable ambition, I am 
wel) ont of my mistake, and no harm le Jone 
Young women bare committed similar follies 
often and) hate repented them iv 
poverty and ol-curity often before, 
selfich aepect, | am sorry that the thing has 
droppel, because it would hare been a good 
thing for others In a worldly potnt of view 
avelfish avpect, Lam glad that the thing bas 
lropped, because It would have Leen « bad 
thing for me jn a worllly point of vlew-—it is 
hardly necessary to say I could have gaine! 
nothing br it. There fe mo harm at all done 
I hare not proposed te the young lady, an, 
hetween ourselves, | am by no means certain, 
that Lever should have commit 


steadily. 

“ Dom't be afraid to hear me. Don't shrink 
from anything | cay. 
young. All my life might have been."’ 

“Ne, Mr. Carton. 
part of it might still be: | am sure that you 
might be mach, moch, worthier of yourself."’ 

“Bay of you, Miss Manette, and although | 
know better—although in the mystery of my 
own wretched heart | knew better—! shall 
never forget ''’ 

She was pele and trembling. He came to 
her relief with a Gued despair of bimeel{ which 
made the interview unlike any other that cold 
have been holden. 

“If it had been possibile, Mise Manette, that 
you could have returned the leve of the man 
you see before you—self fang away, wasted 
drunken, poor creatare of misuse as you know 
him to be—he woald have Leen conscious thir 
day an! hoor, ia spite of his happiness, that 
he would bring you to misery, bring you to 
sorrow and repentance, blight you, dirgrace 
you, pall you down with him. I know very 
wel! that you cam have no tenderness for me 
l ask for nove. | am even thankfal that It can 
mot be 
Without it, can I pot save you, Mr. (ar 

Can | not recall you—forgive me again ' 
toa better course’ Can | in mo way repay 
confidence! | koow this is a conf 
she modestly sail, after a little hes! 
tation, and in earnest tears, ‘‘l know you 
woul! say this to ne one else, Can I turn it 
to be ‘ yourreif, Mr. Car- 
ton ? 

He shook hie head. 

To none. No, Mies Manette, to none. If 
you will hear me through a very little more, 
all do for me ia done. | wish 
you to know that you have been the last 
iream of my soul. Iu my degradation, I have 
not been «0 degraded but that the wight of you 
with your father, and of this home made such 


Now, pray say no more about it. 1 ® home by you, has «tirred old shadows that 
It Nines | kaew 


lefore 
ten’ 
In at op 
your 


tu lence, 


good account for 


om reflection you ean ever 


Mr. Lorry, you «an 
pied 


you most not 


ted toveel{ to that extent 
pot ventre!l the minefng 
nesses of eropty heated girls 


‘oor you will always le disap 


vanities and 


expect te 


pointe! 
ught had died out of me, 


tel! you, [| regret {ton account of others, bat I bled | ! 
am satiefed op my cen ecconnt. And lam 7°" Lhare been trouble : a remorse that 
really very much obliged to you for allowing thoaght would vever reproach me again, and 


have heard whispers from old voloes impelling 


me te eound wv and for giving me your al 


vise me upward, that I thought were silent forever, 


you know the 
l have had unformed ideas of striving afresh, 


young lady better than | 


lo you ght t never would ha 

Rome beginuing avew, shaking off sloth aud sensu 
My - » takem ahack. that he lool ality, amd fighting out the abandoned fight, 

eo! jaite etapidly at Mr. Stryver shouldering A dream, all a dream, that ende in nothing, 


hit towards the loor, with an appearance of aul leaves the sleeper where he lay down, bat 
showering generoelty, forbearance, and goo! 
‘Make the beat of 


sald Btry ver 


| with you to kaow that you inapired it.”’ 
“Will nothing of it remain’ Oh, Mr. Car 
ton, think again! Try again!" 
‘No, Mise Manette; all through it, | have 


will, om hie erring bead 


it, may dear ely “say no more 


about it thank you again for allowing me to 
yee known myself to be quite undeserving. And 
sound you. good night 
Mr. Lewy wes out im the might, before he 7% | have bad the weakness, and have still the 


weakness, towish you to know with what a 
sudden mastery you kindled me, heap of ashes 
a fire, however, insepara 


winking at his celling 


knew where be was Stryver was lying 


heck on hie fo 
that | am, into fire 
ble in tte mature from myself, qalckening no 
CHAPTER NU thing, lighting nothing, doing no servies, idly 

burning away.’ 
“Sinee it is my misfortune, Mr. Carton, to 


have made you more unhappy than you were 


THR PRL OF rin ary 
I Sydney Canton ever shope anywhere he pefore you knew me—"’ 
“Don't say that, Miss Manette, for you 
would have reclaimed me, if anything could. 
You would pot be the canse of my becoming 


certainly never shone in the house of Dootor 
Manette 


whole vear 


He had been there often, daring a 
and had always been the same 
When he 
bat, the cloud of 
aring for vothing, which overshadowed him 
with euch « fatel darkness, was very rarely 
I by the light within bim 


mowly and morose lounger there. worse."’ 
‘Since the state of your mind that you de 
soribe, is, at all eventa, attribatable to some 


this is what 1 mean, if 1 can 


eared to talk, be talked wel! 


influence of mine 


plier 


make it plain- «an | use no influence to serve 


Nel yet he dil care something for the streets you’ Havel no power for goal, with you, at 
that eny el that house, and for the sense al! 
stones that made their pavements, Many ‘The utmost good that Lam capable of now, 


Let 


' ‘ guely and unhappily wandered Miles Manette, I have come here to realize 
the wher wine had bronght vo tramsitery me carry through the rest of my misdirected 
glatness to him many a dreary daylreak re ife, the remembrance that I opened my heart 
wa s solitary figure lingering there, aud qo vou, last of all the world, and that there 
Ui Dasering there when the first beams ofthe was something left in me at this time which 

un brought foto strong relief, removed beau. you conld deplore and pity 

ie. ar ture im epires of charches and Which | entreated you te believe, again 
ofty OE ir as perhaps the qulet time and again, most fervently, with all my heart, 

le t ' senre of better things, elee for was apable of better things, Mr. Carton'' 
av | unattainable, inte hie mind. Katreat me to believe it no more, Mise Ma 
late, the giveted bed tn the Temple court gett | have proved myself, and I know bet 
bal known him more scantily than ever, and ter 1 distress wou: I draw fast to an end. 
often when be had thrown bimself upon it no Will you let me believe, when | recall this 


day, that the last confidence of my life was re 


eer than a few minutes, he had got up 
sean, and Launted that neighborhood pesetin your pore and innooent breast, and 
lay \aguet, when Mr. Strywer (after that it les there alone, and will be shared by 


notifying to hie jackal that ‘be had thought 

had carried his 
‘evonshire, and when the sight 
sent of Sowers in the City streets had 
goetness fo them for the worst, 
of health for the ek kilest, and of wouth for the 
oldest 


From being rresolute sod purposeless his feet 


one’ 
‘If that wil! be a consolation to vou, vea."’ 


he 


letter that marrying matter 


lelicacy int Not even by the dearest one ever to be 


ane known to you.” 
“Mr 


tated pause, * 


rome waite of Carton,’ she answered, after an agi 
the secret is yours, not mine 
Svibevw's feet etil! trad thase stones and | promise to reapect it we 

“Thank you. And again (lod bless you’ 
teoame animated by an intention, and, in the Me put her hand to his lips and moved to 
workivg ont of that they took him 
to the 

He was shown ap stairs, aod found Lucie at 


She hal newer been juite at 


Btention wards the door 


Doctor's door ‘Ke under vo apprehension, Miss Manette, 
of my ever resaming this conversation by so 
her work, alone much aa a passing word. I will never refer to 
it again. It | were dead, that could not be 
surer than ft is henoeforth. In the hour of 
wy death, I shall hold sacred the one good re 
mem brance —and shall thank and bleas vou for 
it—that my last avowal of myself was made to 
you, aud that my name, and faults, and mise 
ries, were gently carried in your heart. May 
‘t otherwise be light and happy ''’ 

le was unlike what he had ever shown 
himself to be, and it was so sad to think how 
much he had throwa away, and how much he 
every day kept down and perverted, that Lacie 
Manette wept mournfally for bim as he stood 
looking back at her 

** Be comforted ''’ he said, ‘1 am pet worth 
such feeling, Mus Mamette. An hour or two 
hence, and the low companions and low habits 
that | scorn but yield to, will render me lees 
worth sach tears as thore, than any wretch who 
creeps along the streets. Be comforted’! But 
within myself | shall always be, towards you, 
what | am now, though outwantly I shall be 
what you have heretofore seen me. The last 
supplication bat one I make to you, is, that 
you will believe this of me.” 


ber ease with him, and reoelvel Lim with some 
little embarrassment as he seate | bimeelf near 
ver table. Rut looking up at his face In the 
nterchange of the firet few 
teerved a change in it 

“| fear you are pot well, Mp. Carton [" 

"No. Bat the life I lead, Mies Manette, is 
not eonductre to health What ts to be ex 
peetet of, or by, seach profligates!" 


otmmoen places, she 


. le it net 
jBestion 
lifer’ 


“Cod knows ft le a shame’ 


forgire me 1 hare begun the 


on my lipe—a pity to live oo better 


“Then why net chang: 

Looking gently at him again she was sur- 
prived and saddened to see that there were 
tears in hie ever. There were tears im his 
voles too, as he answered 

“It ie too late for that. 
ter than | am. | shal! 
worse.’’ 

le leamei an elbow on ber table, and covered 
his eyes with his hand. The table trembled 
im the silence that fo!lowed. 

She had never seen him softened, and was 
much distressed. lic knew ber to be so, with- “| will, Mr. Carton!” 
out looking at ber, and sai! “My last supplication of all, is this; and 

“Pray forgive we, Mies Manette. I break | with it, | will relieve you of a visitor with 
down before the knowleige of what | want to whom! weil know you have nothing im unison, 
say to you. Will you bear me!” and between whom and you there is an impass-— 

“if M will de you any good. Mr. Carton, | able space. 1t is useless to say ti, | know, bat 


1 ehall newer be het- 
smk lower and be 


He enshaded his face after a little while, and 
| dear to you. Try to hold me im your mint, at of a pew world of feeling and sentiment opened been thoughtless, and now felt the rebuke, | now were feeding on sweet 
ardent aad sincere io this on him. And these new and exquisite sense | though severe, was just. The silence enabled | ever been unfavorable to appetite. And it wa 
| am like ope who died 


1 am eure that the best 


portunity or capacity of sacrifse in it, | would touches. Then a heavenly thrill ran through 


| pOape qGiet | ites, a 
one thing. The time will come, the time will tions Margaret unwittingly prolonged ; it is not 
not be long in coming, when pew ties wil] be natural to her sex te hurry anght that pertains 
formed about you — ties that will bind you yet to the sacred toilet. Nay, when the tapef fin- 
more tenderly and strongly to the home you so gers had at lart subjugated the ends of the 

| adorn—the dearest ties that will ever grace knot, ber mind was not quite easy, till, by a 
jand giadden you. Ob, Mies Mapette, when | mancarre peculiar to the female hand, she 
the little pletare of a happy father’s face had made ber palm convex, and so applied it 
looks ap in yours, when you see your own | with a gentle pressure to the centre of the knot 
bright beauty springing op anew at your feet, —a sweet little coaxing hand. kise, as much as 
think now aud then that there isa man who to say, “Now be a good knot, and stay as you 
would give bis life, to keep a life you love te- | are.” The palm-kiss was bestowed om the 
side you'"’ _ ribbon, but the wearer's beart leaped to meet it. 
He said, ‘Parewell!’’ said, “There, that is how it was,"' said Margaret, 
biess you'’’ and left ber and drew brek to take one last keen survey of 


ee her work ; then, looking up for simple approval 
A GOOD FIGHT. 


of ber skill, received full in her eyes a longing 
BY CHARLES READE 


“A last God 
(fo BR CoNTIACE! } 


gaze of euch ardent adoration, as made her 
lower them quickly and color all over. An in- 
deecribable tremor seized her, and she retreated 

' with downeast lashes and tell tale cheeks, and 
, took her father’s arm on the opposite side. 
_ Gerard, blushing at having scared her with his 
eyes, took the other arm; and so the two 
young thingg went downcast and conscious, 

and propped The eagle along in silence. 

They eutered Rotterdam by the Sobiedamze 
Poort; apd, as Gerard was unacquainted with 
‘the town, l’eter directed him the way to the 
Hooch Straet, in which the Stadthouse was. 
, He himself was going with Margaret to his 
cousin, in the Ooster Waagen Straet; so al- 
most on entering the gate, their roads lay 


(ORTISCED FROM THE FIFTH PacR } 


CHAPTER III 


The soup is het,” sat Gerard 

‘Bat how are we to awallow it?'’ icquired 
the senior, despondingly 

“Father, the young man has brought us 
strawa.’’ And Margaret amiled slyly. 

‘Ay, ay!’ sald the old man , “‘ but my poor 
bones are stiff, and indeed the fire is too bot for 
a body to kneel over with these short straws. 
St. John the Baptist’ bat the young man |« 
awiroit."" 

For, while he stated his difionlty, Gerard re- 
moved it. He untied in a moment the knot on 
his breast, took his hat off bis back, pat three 
stones into the corner, then, wrapping his hand 
in the tail of his jerkin, whipped the flask off 
the fire, wedged it in between the stones, and 
pat the hat under the old man's nose with a 
merry smile. The other tremulously inserted 
the pipe of rve straw and sucked. Lo and be 
hold his wan, drawn face was seen to light up 
and, as 


apart. 
and ‘ierard dived into the great town. A pro- 
found and aching sense of solitade, fell upon 
him, yet the streets were crowded. Then he 
lamented too late that, out of delicacy, be had 
not asked his late companions who they were 
‘ and where they lived. 

‘‘Beshrew my shamefacedness{'' said he. 
‘But their words and their breeding were 
above their means, and something whispered 
me they would not be known. [ shall never see 
ber more. Oh! weary world, I hate you and 
your ways. To think I must meet beauty and 
voodness and learning—three pearls of price, — 
aud never see them more!" 

Falling into this sad reverie, and letting his 
body go where it would, he lost his way; buat 
presently meeting a crowd of persons all mov- 
ing in one direction, he mingled with them, for 
he argued they must be making for the Stadt- 
house. Soon the noisy troop that contained 
the moody (Gerard emerged, not upon the Stadt- 
house, but upon a large meadow by the side of 
the Mass; and then the attraction was at once 

Games of all sorta were going on; 


more and more, till it ulte glowed 
soon as he had drawn a long breath 

* Hippocrates and Gialen''’ he orled, ‘'"tis a 
wine soup—the restorative of restorativer. 
Hieseed be the nation that invented it, and the 
woman that made it, and the voung man who 
brings it to fainting folk. Have a suck, my 
girl, while l relate to our host the history and 
virtues of this his sovereign compound, This 
corroborative, young sir, was unknown to the 
ancients; we find it neither in their treatises of 
medicines, nor in those popular narratives, 
which reveal many of their remedies, both in 
ohirurgery and medicine proper. Heetor, in 
the Iliad, if my memory does not play me 
falee —"* 


revealed. 
wrestling, the game of palm, the quintain, 
legerdemain, archery, tumbling, in which art, 
'IT blush to say, women as well as men per- 
formed, to the great delectation of the com- 
pany. There was also a trained bear, which 
stood on bis head, and stood npright and 
bowed with prodigious gravity to his master; 
and a hare that beat a drum, and a cock that 
| strutted on little stilts disdainfully. These 
things made (ierard laugh now and then; but 
| the gay soene could not really enliven him, for 
| his heart waa not in tune with it. So, hearing 
| a young man say to his fellow that the Dake 
| had been in the meadow, but was gone to the 
: | Stadthouse to entertain the bargomasters and 
common civility—a virtue no perfect com- aldermen, and the competitors for the prizes, 
, bat to have dose it | and their friends, he suddenly remembered he 
would have proved him a shallow and improvi- | was hungry, and should like to sap with a 
| Prince. He left the riverside, and this time 
fi. found the Hooch Stract, and it speedily led 
him to the Stadthouse. But when he got there 
he was refused, first at one door, then at 
been lefeated ma l ages by inferior numbers | anethen, = he riage oe te os 7 - Re 
vee : : AE * | court-yard. It was kept by soldiers, and su- 
Tho Romans lost 6 great Settle fe the merth of | periptended by a pompous major-domo, glitter- 
ing in an embroidered collar and a gold chain 
of office, and holding a white staff with a gold 
to the limbs and ardor to the | 

knob. There was a crowd of persons at the 

and taken into Heetor's body at the , : ; 
a Pa a gate en leavoring to softs a this official rock. 
anil tee Shines Galata: Qn ined like. | They came up in torn like ripples, and retired 
; to make way for others equally unsuccessfal. 
It cost Gerard a struggle to get vear him, and 
when he got within four heals of the gate, he 
saw something that made his heart beat; there 
was Peter, with Margaret or his arm, soliciting 


Margaret. ** Alas! he's off.” 

Wasa invited by one of the ladies in the 
poem to drink a draught of wine; bat he de 
cline!, ou the plea that he was just going into 
battle, aud must not take aught to weaken his 
Now, if the ‘soupe au vin’ had been 
known in Troy, it is clear that in declining 
‘viuum meram’ upon that score, he would 
‘But a 
madam, I will degust, and 
Not only would this have been 


powers. 


have added in the next hexameter, 
‘‘soupe au vin,”’ 
gratefally.’ 
but 


manider 


ia wanting in 


dent person, uite unfit to be trusted with the 
contact of a war; for men going into battle 
ueed sustenance and all possible sapport, as is 
proved by this 
hungry soldiers to battle with full 


that foolish generals, bringing 


ones, have 


Italy to Hannibal the Carthaginian, by this ne 


glee! 
one moment force 


alone. Now, this divine elixir gives in 


spirits 
nick of time, would, by the aid 
Venus 
ly 
how faint and weary and heart sick | was a mi- 


procured the Cireeka a defeat. For, note 


nute ago: well, | suck this celestial cordial, | 


avd now behold me brave as Achilles and strong 
as an gie.’’ . ° . . * . : 
Wiieg hambly for entrance. 


‘Dear father, pritl ii thysedf to the I 
2 _ oe ayseif to the List “My cousin, the alderman, is not at home. 


before the soup cools.’ And Margaret held the ’ 


They eay he is bere.’ 


They bade each other a friendiy adieu,% 


weak.”’ 


embrace apy sacrifice for you and for thore the innocent young man, and vague glimpses The crowd was dead silent. They had only Margaret. They were no great 


| Gerard to treat with the porter. 
“1 am a competitor, sir.” 
| What is your name!" and the man eyed 
| him suspiciously. 
| “Gerard, the son of Gerard." 

The janitor inspected a slip of parchment he 
held im his had: 

* Gerard Gerardssoen can enter."’ 

“With my company—these two !"’ 

“Nay; those are not your company: they 
came before you." 

“What matter! they are my friends, and 
without them I go not in."’ 

“ Stay without, then.’’ 

“That will I not.’’ 

“ That we will see."’ 

“We will, and speedily.’’ 

Gerard then raised a voice of astounding vo- 
lame and power, and shouted, so that the 
whole street rang : 
| “Hot Pun, Karn or Houaxp!”’ 

* Are you mad !’’ 

“Heak m ONE OF YOUR VARLETS DEFIRG you."’ 
“Hash, hush !"’ 
4 AND WILL NOT Let YoUR GURETS Pass Ly."’ 
| ‘Hash! murder! The Duke's there ' 
dead!" cried the janitor, quaking. 

Then suddenly trying to overpower Gerard's 
thunder, he shouted, with all his lungs : 

“Open THR GATR, YE KNavEs! Way Tuere 
vor Gerarp GERARDSROEN AND HIS COMPANY !— 
(the fiends go with him !’’) 

The gate swung open as by magic. Eight 
soldiers lowered their pikes half way, and made 
an arch, under which the victorious three 
marched in triumphant. The moment they 





I'm 





tally te bar the gateway, and all but pinned an 
abdominal citizen that sought to be of Gerard's 


waa 





Once past the guarded portal, a few steps 
brought the trio upon a scene of Oriental luxn- 
ry. The court-yard was laid out in tables 
loaded with rich meats, and literally piled with 
gorgeous plate. Guests in rich and various 
costumes sat beneath a leafy canopy of fresh- 
ent branches, fastened tastefally to golden, sil- 
ver, and blue silken cords that traversed the 
area; and fruits of many hues, including some 
artificial ones of gold, silver and wax, hung 
pendant, or peeped, like fair eyes, among the 
green leaves of plane-trees and lime-trees. 
The Duke’s minstrels swept their lutes at in- 
tervals, and a fountain played red Burgundy 
in six jets that met and battled in the air.— 
The evening sun darte:| its fires through those 
bright and purple wine spouts, making them 


ing on, tinged with the blood of the grape, shed 
crimson glories here and there on fair faces, 
snowy beards, velvet, satin, jewelled hilts, 
glowing gold, gleaming silver, and sparkling 
glass. (lerard and his friends stood dazzled, 
spell-bound. Presently a whisper buzzed round 
them, 

“Salute the Duke! Salute the Duke!’’ 

They looked up, and there on high, under 
the dais, was their sovereign, bidding them 
welcome with a kindly wave of the hand. The 
men bowed low, and Margaret curtseyed, with 


hand being up, he gave it another turn, and 
pointed the new comers out to a knot of 
valets. Instantly seven of his people, with an 
obedient start, went headlong at our frienda, 
seated them at a table, and put fifteen many- 
colored soups before them, in little silver bowls, 
and as many wines in crystal vases. 

** Nay, father, do not let us eat until we have 
thavked our good friend,’’ said Margaret, now 
first recovering from this bustle. 

“Girl, be is our guardian angel." 

Gerard put his face into his hands. 

‘*Tell me when you have done,’’ said he, 
‘‘and I will reappear and have my supper, for 
fam hungry. 1 kuow which of us three is the 
happiest at megting again. 

‘*Me ?”’ inguired Margaret 

“No: guess again.”’ 

‘*Pather?"’ 

**Ne,”* 

“Then I have no idea which it can be;’’ 
and she gave a little erow of happiness and 
gayety. The soup was tasted, and vanished 
in a twirl of fourteen hands, and fish came on 





hat imploringly in both hands till he inserted ‘What is that to me, old mant" 


“Tf you will not let as pass in to him, at 
least take this leaf from my tablet to my cou 
he will 


the straw once more. | 
This gave Gerard an opportunity of telling 
Margaret how proud his mother would be that 
her soup bad profited a man of learning. 
‘Al but,’ 


sin. I have written Lis name; 


ee, 
come out to us."’ 
said Margaret, “it would like “For what do you take me? I carry no| 
her ill to see her son give all and take none , ‘ 
Why brought vou but two straws?" 
‘Pair mistress, | hoped you would let me 
put my lips toe your straw, there being bat 
two 


| messages. I keep the gate.” | 


He then bawled, in a stentorian roice, inexo- | 
; | 


himeaelf 


rably 
“No strangers enter bere but the competi 
| tors and their companies.”’ 


and blushed. Never beg | “Come, old mau,"’ cried a vol 


Margaret smiled 


that you may ox a e. 
i you may mmand, said she. The crowd, ‘ you have gotten your answer make | 
straw is not mine—'tis yours; you cut it in way.” 
vonder fleld."’ 4 | 
z ! Margaret tarned half round imploringly : 
Tout it, and that made it mine: but, after 


‘Good people! we are come from far, and | 


that, your lip touched it, and that made it : 
my father is old; aud my cousin hasa new 


vo 

om 1it? Then I will lend it you. There— | **TY*"* that knows us not, and would vot let | 
now it is yours again. yorr lip has tomched it.’ 4 us sitin our cousin’s house. 

‘No, it belongs to us both now. Let us 
fivide it.”’ 

‘liv all means. you have a kuife 

Neo, I will pet eut it—that we Ud be un- rar} 

lacks I'll bite it. There. I «hall keep my 
hal: you will burn vours the moment you get 


home, oat." i] 
ae I doubt. to whimper prettily 


“You know me not. 
They had hustled her aod frightened her for 
' 


I waste nothing. Kh 
is odds bat | make a hair pin of it, or some 
thing. 

This auswer dashed the novice (ierard in- | 
stead of provoking him to fresh eforts, and he 
was silent. And now, the bread and soup 
being disposed of, the old scholar prepared to, 
coutiaue his journey. Then came a little diffi- 
eulty Gerard the adroit could not tie his rib 
bon again as Catherine had tied it. Margaret, 
after sivly eyeing his efforts for some time, 
offered to help him ; for at her age girls love to 
be coy and tender, saucy and gentle, by turns, | 
and she saw she had put him out of counte- 
nance but now. Then a fair bead, with its | 
stately crown of aubarn hair, glossy and giow- 
ing through silver, bowed sweetly towards him ; 


mortifying to ber father aud her. 

—so mortified, aud anxious and jostlel—came | 

suddenly this kind hand aud face. 
Hine We lacrime.’ 


morist ; ‘she has gotten her sweetheart.”’ 
“Haw! haw! haw '"’ went the crowd. 


tears 


“I have no sweetheart, you rude men. But 


the table in a dozen forms, with patties of lob- 
ster and almonds mixed, and of almonds and 
cream, and an immense variety of ‘‘ brouets,”’ 
known to us as “riszoles.’’ The next trifle 
was a wild boar, which smelt divine. Why, 
then, did Margaret start away from it with two | 
shrieks of dismay, and pinch se good a friend | 
as (Gierard’ Because the Duke's “cuisinier’’ | 
had been too clever; had made this excellent | 


j dish too captivating to the sight as well as | 
j taste. Margaret wheeled round with horror-| 5) 4.5 it away. He held it tight: it submit 
in the | stricken eyes and her band on Gerard’s shoul- | 54 


der, squeaking aud pinching; his face full of 


grinning from ear to ear. 
Kat long before our party arrived at the final 
stage, appetite had succumbed, and one or two 


were about."’ 
It mav be remembered that Peter and Marga- | 


Meantime, their cousin, William Johnson, 


| alderman of Rotterdam, was seated within a | and hers now and then turned oa 

| few feet of them, at their backs, and discovered | 80d imploringly: and two sweet a 

“All is well now," remarked a coarse bO- | them when Margaret turned round and scream- | tears rolled down ber cheeks, aud 

| ed at the boar. But he did not speak to them, 

| for the following reason. Margaret was very 
She dropped Gerard's hand directly, and j plainty dressed, and Peter inclined to thread- 

turned round, with eyes flashing through her | bare. So the alderman said - 


! 


had passed, the pikes clashed together horizon- | 


jets and cascades of molten rubies, then pass- | 


a deep and graceful oleisance. The Duke's , 


— 


| it rises out of my soul. For you, aed for any | and, while it ravished his eye, two white sup- | I am friendless i= your boorish town, and this | will take my poor relations to my house, aaj 
| dear to you, | would do anything. If my career pie hands played delicately upon the stubborn is a friend; and one who knows, what you mone will be the wiser.”’ 
“Ged bless you for your sweet compas were of that better kind thet there was any op ribbon, and moulded it with soft and airy | know mot, how to treat the aged and the 


Half the courses were lost on Gerapd ang 


esters, and just 
thoughts that har, 


a relief to them when the dessert came and th, 
valets retired a few steps, and they could tay 
without being overheard. Bat there is a dei 
cate kind of sensuality, to whose influence 
_ these two were perhaps more sensitive thes 
any other pair im that assembly | the delight, 
of color, music, and perfume, all of which 
_ blended se faecinatingly here. 
Margaret leaned back and half closed he 
| eyes, and murmared to Gerard : 
| ‘What a lovely scene! the warm sun, the 
| green shade, the rich dresses, the bright magic 
| of the lutes and the cool music of the 
| and all faces so happy and gay! and it is ty 
| you we owe it.”’ 
| Gerard was silent. 
“Now, don’t speak to me,’’ said 
| languidly, ‘‘let me listen to the fountain; 
| what are you a competitor for !"’ 


He told her. 
, “Very well! You will gain one prize, a 
least."’ 
| “Which? which? have you seem any of my 
work ?"’ 


“T? po, Bat you will gain a prize.”’ 
‘| hope so; but what makes you think so} 
“* Beoaase you were so good to my father.”’ 
Gerard smiled at the feminine logie, and 
hung his head at the sweet praise, and wa 
| silent. 

‘Don’t speak," murmured Margaret. ‘They 
say this is a world of sin and misery. Can tha 
be’ What is your opinion ’”’ 

‘No! that is all a silly old song,’’ explained 
| Gerard. ‘‘’Tis a byword our elders keep re- 
peating out of custom—it is not true.’’ 

‘How can you know? you are but a chil,” 
said Margaret, with pensive dignity. 

“Why only look round! And thea | 
thought I bad lost you—for ever; and you are 
by my side: and now the minstrels are going 
to play again. Sin and misery’ Staff and 
nonsense !"’ 





“What do you admire most of all these 
beautiful things, Gerard !’’ 

“You know my name’ Llow is that’’’ 

‘White magic. 1am a witch.”’ 

‘‘Angels are never witches. 
think how you—’’ 

“Foolish boy! was it not cried at the gate 

, load enough to deafen one !"’ 

‘So it was. Whereis my head’? Whatde 
I admire most? If you will sit a little mow 
that way, I'll tell you.’’ 

“This way ?’’ 

“Yes! so that the light may fall on you. 
There. I see many beautiful things hem, 
more beautiful than I vould have conceived; 
but the finest of all to my eye, is your lovely 
hair in its silver frame, and the setting sus 
kissing it. It minds me of what the Vulgate 
| praises for beauty, ‘an apple of gold ina nt 
| work of silver,’ and, oa, what a pity I did net 

know you before I sent in my poor efforts # 
illuminating! I could illaminate so mach bet 
ter now. I could do everything better. There, 
now the sun is full on it, it is like an aureole, 
So our Lady looked, and none since her until 
to-day.’’ 

‘Ob, fe! it is wicked to talk so, Compare 
a poor, coarse-favored girl like me with the 
Queen of Heaven! (b, Gerard! I thought you 
were a good young man.’’ 

“So Iam. ButI can’t help having eyes— 
and a heart—Margaret."’ 

‘Gerard ?’’ 

‘Don't be angry 

“Now, is it likely ?’’ 

**T love you.”’ 

“Oh, for shame! you must not say that to 

me.”’ 

‘‘T can’t help it. 

‘*Hush, hush! for pity’s sake! I must not 
listen to such words from a stranger. I am 
ungrateful to call you a stranger. Ob, how one 
may Le mistaken! if | had known you were #0 
bold—’’ And Margaret’s bosom began to heave, 
and her cheeks were covered with blushes, and 
she looked towards her sleeping father, very 
much like a timid thing that meditates actual 
flight. 

Then Gerard was frightened at the alarm be 
caused. ‘' Forgive me,”’ said he im ploringly. 
* How could any one help loving you!" 

‘* Well, sir, I will try and forgive you—you 
are so good in other respects; but then you 
must promise never to say you—to say that 
again.”’ 

“Give me your hand then, or you don’t for 


Bat | can’t 


” 


Tlove you. I love you.’ 


give me.’ 

She hesitated; but evemtually put out her 
hand a very little way, very slowly. He took 
it, and held it prisoner. When she thought * 
had been there long enough, she tried gently 


quite patiently to force. What is the ase 


resisting force’ She turned her head away, 


| foolish delight at being pinched, the grizzly | .24 per long eyelashes drooped sweetly. Ge- 
| brute glaring sulkily on all, and the guests rard lost nothing by his promise. Words were 


pot needed here: and silence was more ele- 
quent. Nature was in that day what ebe is is 
ours; but manners were somewhat freer— 


circumstances had occurred apparently trif_ing. | Then, as now, virgins drew back alarmed at 
At this the crowd laughed hoarsely. Mar- Gerard bad suddenly remembered be was the the first words of love; but of pradery and arti- 
| garet shrank as if they had strack her, At) toarer of a letter to the Princess Marie, and, in | ficial coynetry there was little, and the young 
that moment a han! grasped hers—such a/ an under tone, had asked one of the servants soon read one another's hearts. Everything 
it felt like heart Weellog heart, or mag- laf he would undertake to deliver it. The man was in Gerard’s favor: his good looks, her be- 
net steel. She tarned qnickly round at it, and) qook tt with a deep obeisance: ‘He could not lief in his goodness, her gratitude; and, at the 
it was Gerard, Sach a little ery of joy and | gyriver it himself, but would instantly give it Dake'’s banquet this mellow summer eve, all 
appeal came from her bosom, and she began | to ove of the Princess's suite, several of whom things disposed the female nature to tender 


ness; the avenues to the heart lay open; the 
senses were so soothed and subdued with lovely 


| one thing ; and her cousin's thoughtlessness in ret came here not to dine, but to find their con- ' colors, gentle sounds, and delicate odors; the 
not even telling his servant they were coming sin. Well, the old gentleman ate heartily, and sur gently sinking, the warm air, the greea 
was cruel; and the servant's caution, however | being much fatigued dropped asleep, and forgot canopy, the coo! music of the now violet foun- 
wise and faithful to his master, was bitterly | all about his cousin. Margaret did not remind ' tain. 
Ani to her him, we shall bear why. 


Gerard and Margaret sat hand in hand in si 
lence: and Gerard’s eyes sought hers loving!y; 
him timidly 
nreasonable 
she smiled 
deliciously ere they were dry. 

And the sun declined; and the air cooled ; 
and the fountain plashed more gently ; and the 


pair throbbed in unison and silence, and this 


"Twill be time to make up to them when | weary world was heaven to them. 


the sun set: and the company disperses ; then 


(TO BE CONTIBUED.) 
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rE ARMISTICE: WHAT IT MEA} 
[From the Leadem Beosomisrt, Jaly 9.) 


ieen considered as the strooghold of Austrian 
Italy, the world has been startled by the an- 
poancement of an armistice between the two 
belligerents, and is still in considerable per 
plexity as to what this armistice mean. 
of course, all conjectures on the matter must 
be parely 5 for even the Moniteur’s 
comment only hints that some sort of negotia- 
tion is expected ; but it seems to us that it may 
mean, a¢ it certainly suggests, something of 
the greatest moment. 

It may simply mean that both parties, ex- 
hansted Wy os 
in wishi 
ing oD y= 
ant fancies that 
nist, will be the 
frepch Emperor 
operations, and was obliged to 
few weeks before his preparations 
pleted; be may not be sorry for an opportunity 
of bringing up his reserves. The Austrian Em- 
peror may also have been #0 crippled by the 
fercely-contested fielis of Magenta and Bolfe- 


rimo, that, even under the protection of his | 


creat fortresses, he feels scarcely yet ready, 
without further reinforcements for a battle, 
which, if disastrous to him, must settle for- 
ever the fate of his Italian posseasions. But we 
io not think that this is the probable meaning 
f the armistice. 


it may also mean that Louls Napoleon, fancy- | the advice of his lawyers.” This is entirei 
ing that he has accomplished his purpose of | erroneous. 


waking the further sojourn of Aus' in Italy 


wpossible, and feeling tha, this end has been | any one else. My reconciliation with 


attained at a fearfal cost of blood and trea- 


sure, may be anxious to display himself to | with any relative, connexi 
Rarope in the rare and grand attitude of a| Whatever blame, if any 


great conqueror pausing in the mid career 
of victory. 
gained the reputation of ¢ 
suceess, he is now desirous to obtain credit for 
still more extraordinary 
well be, also, that he fis influenced by fthe 
not unnatural and very wise indisposition to 
risk the laurels already won by a farther trial 
which might not terminate so gloriously for his 
arms. He has made about the most rapid and 


be is so well read, is 
Austria is more obstinate than prompt, and, 
like England, usually fights better each suc 
ceeding year of a prol war. Moreover, 


be unquestionably sees difficulties which he | 


may have overlooked or under-estimated be- 
fore, thickening round him amidst and even in 
conseyuence of his victories. 


probably that of Naples and Sicily, likewise, 
would be up ip arms, and he would find him- 
self in the Taemms of either discountenancing, 
and perhaps actually repressing their move- 
menta—i. ¢., of fighting against his own allies 
aul profeyes—or of permitting the dethrone- 
ment of the Pope, and thus drawing upon him- 
wif the violent antagonism of the ultramon- 
tane clergy of France. He may, therefore, be 
willing enough, on every ground, to rest con- 
tent forthe present with the ex 


Italian Question’’ to be settled by after con- 
sideration, and with other Earopean aid. Fur- 
ther, too, he sees a rock immediately ahead. 
If Austria is beaten and turns obstinate, 
he will be placed in the dilemma of either suf- 
fering his foe to escape him, leaving him on 
the field with his oerk oul half done, or, if 
he pursues her beyond the Alps, to complete 
his vietory and force her into terms, of finding 
himself face to face with the whole (iermanic 
Confederation. If, therefore, he has any reason 
to believe that Anstria is now willing on any 
terme to evacuate Italy for . he may be 
tagacions as well as moderate in offering her an 
armistice with a view to a definitive peace. 

(nm the other hand, it is by no means impos- 

ble, though we admit—in reference to the 
known persistence of Austrian policy—far from 
probable, that Francis Joseph, having suffered 
three great defeats in little more than three 


weeks, and having seen all his youthfal and | 
presumptuous hopes of victory and fame scat- | 
tered to the winds, may in July take a very | 
liferent estimate of his position from that | 


ho 





which in May 1 not y san- 
guine. He may feel that another decisive de- 
feat on his own chosen ground, and in his own 
famous quadniateral, would do more to ruin 
the prestige of Austrian arms than even a peace 
which shoald deprive him of a province which 
has always been rather a source of weakness 


and impoverishment than of real wealth and | 


power. He must be well aware that under no 
wmstances, could his Italian provinces ever | 
have been retained otherwise than by the 
‘word; and that, after what has passed, their | 
permanent retention in apy manner has become 
Uite impossible; and that if he can terminate 
4 lisastrous war by simply and with the Lest 
crace he may, resigning what it was both im- 
possible and undesirable—because exhausting | 
to keep, he may consider himself to have | 
ue of cheap. He sees that the next step of 
‘he war will be the revolt and severance of | 
lungary—a loss of tenfold greater magnitude | 
‘aan that of Lombardy and Venice; and he 
may well desire, at any price, to avert #0 
twtaded a catastrophe. Finally, he may per- 
4ps have been informed that England looks | 
‘jon the Austrian possession of Italy to be 
iutenable in fact, to have been so iniquitous 
“U1 oppressive in its history, and to be ao perma 
wentiy distarbing to the peace of Europe, that | 
~ has told Proesia that any intervention on 
“er partin the Italian contest must be at her | 
*u tisk, and will be cordially and avowedly 
‘scountenanced by us. If this argument as is 
it unlikely, should prove to have been one of 
Le most influential in inducing her to accept 
SD artoistice, and to seek a peace, a great pro- | 
portion of the credit of the new aspect which 
‘airs will then take will be due to the recent | 
Sange of government bere, and to the clear 
ind decisive language of our Foreign Secretary, | 


| 


3 “ supposed to be set forth in the dispatch | 


‘Lich was the subject of question and com- 


“ent in the House of Commons, last night. 
We 40 well believe that, with the knowledge 
‘wat Eogland cordially sympathizes with the 
“use of italy, Prussia will pause, and Austria 
“ight well despair. 

“apposing then, that a peace may really be 
‘2 prospect and in discussion, we wish most | 
“Theatly, and with the most grave meaning in 
What we say, to urge two things upon the kog 
wel statesinen and the Koglish nation. The 
“rst ls—on no pretext, and for po object what- 
*ver, to make themselves a party to any nego- 
-4sons for peace which shall pot have as their 
“is the enture withdrawal of Austria from the 
“40 territory. If one single foot of ground 
““atited by Italians be left to her, nothing 
*\l have been done; the old eternal sore will 
= *Ull Open, and ail the blood shed in this war 
wii have been shed in vain. The second ie— 
“Mat the early termination of the war is no 
Sand whatever for any relaxation in our naval 
ad Military preparations for defence—but the 
“atrary. If peace comes—and if the terms be 
“stand good, as we Sincerely hope they may 
_,. * MUst not forget that it leaves vast armies 
“ ° foot, invigorated, hardened and excited 
. ‘campaign in which ad parties have fought 
| Saat it leaves many Earopean difficulties 
““ Unsettied ; and that it leaves Great Britain 
~ ‘found her—in Proportion to her wealth, to 
“® *Xtent of her dominions, to her pretensions 
at © ber need ably the least fully 
"med and the least formidable of the great 
Powers of Earope. 


a Mrs. Partington says that Louis Napo- | 
succeeded beyond her most sangutnary | 





x) 


. 


in the course of pe temperate and dignified 
' article, that ‘It is said, however, that the last 
phase of the affair was ht about through 


wife 

was my own act, done without consultation 
friend or adviser. 

to the atep, 

| should fall alone upon me. | am to 
tribu- 


It may be that, having already | defend what I have done before the 
military | nals I recognize as having the slightest claim 


moderation. It may | science and the bar of Heaven. | am not aware 


| it infamous to forgive a woman ; nor is it usual 
| to make our d 
, tion with friends, no matter how near and dear 
| to us. 
prosperous cam, on record; he has had a | combined to dictate to me the repudiation 
taste of the stubborn character of the troops | my wife, when I think it 
le has to contend with; and history, in which | and restore her to my © 
there to remind him that ! tion. 

| If ever fatled to comprehend the utterly de- 
| solate position of an offending though tent 


j 


If the war were | 
to continue, the population of Romagna, and | 


lsion of the | 
Austrians, leaving the other difficulties of the | 


| himself who indicates the place he will occupy ; 


| unite my family under the roof where they 


| tion, I do not fear the noisy but fleeting voice 





| the great crop of Indian corn to help out the 
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MR. SICKLES’ LETTER. 

Mr. Sickles has written the following letter 
to the New Yort Herald, im justification of his 
with Mrs. Sickles :-— 
| To THE EDITOR OF THE YEW TORK HERALD. 

New York, Jul 19, 1859, — the course 
of sad events, which during the last few months 
| have brought so much affliction upon my 
| family, | have been silent. No amount of mis- 

representation affecting myself only could iv- 
| duce me now to open my lips; ner could | deem 


| it worth while under any circumstances to no- at 
| thee what has been or can be said in journals st ubowt S008 end s00 bee ieee eek el 
moves ExguneS 08 ho coapeee ov Cap Ceasaan from new Wheat at $6.87; Fresh superfine made 
| of public opinion, for in these it is too od | of new Wheat is offered at $5.50. At the close old 
vious that only un motives prompt the | stock mixed brands of superfine were freely offered 
| most vindictive assaults upon the private life | at $5 B bb!, but without sales. Flour comes 
| of citizens holding public stations. But the | in very slowiy, and the stock Is , but there 
| editorial comments in the Herald of yesterday, le ver little Semend for 16. Small rales at $4.25 
although censorious (of which | do not com-| Wbbi. Corn Meal has been dull, bat are 
visi, Catiet { cant Gises SUD magn.) Silie co om Bales of 200 bbis vania at 
| widel tone temper from Waar ) £2. 
| menacuse and calumny which has lately been | GRAIN -Wheat has beenvery dull. The receipts 
written a recent event in my do- | of old crop, since our last noties, have been small, 
mestic ony sy phe Ag. Ao and of new they have also been comparativ 
Sw peony beng cg peg ke | ight. The demand bes boon quits Halted, oad 
inte which you hare y inaccurate in prices have again dectined full WP hus. Beles 
re ses ethers hea Lapeer seine | 3880 bas, how 8.30 LAN fae and 
uw ; any me Red, and $1,80@ 1,50 for , including 
reproaches which it is the pleasure of the mul- Sie bes poms “eeeteen at our highest qaote- 
titude at this moment to heap upon me and | tion About $00 bus old Wheat sold at $1.20 for 
mine. inferio ol 
Referring to the forgiveness which my sense | 1150 for ¥ vite As > aan toy con tr 
of duty and my feelings impelled me to extend | Wheat was in excess of the demand, the cu 


I did not exchange a word wi 
one of my counsel upon the subject, nor with 


to jurisdiction over the subject—my own con- 
of any statute or code of morals which makes 


tic life a subject of consulta 





And | cannot allow even all the world 
of 
ht to ve her, 
eg pb 


future, with all ite dark 
F nger, to which she is doomed 
when proscribed as an outcast—I can now see 
plainly enough, in the almost universal how! of 
denuneiation with which she is followed to my 
threshold, the misery and perils from which [ 
have rescued the mother of my child. And, 
although it is very sad for me to inour the 
blame of friends and the reproaches of many 
wise and good people, | shall strive to prove to 
all who fee! any interest in me, that if | am the 
first man who + ventured to say to the world 
an erring wife and mother may be forgiven and 
redeemed, that in spite of all the obstacles in 
my path the good results of this example shall 
entitle it to the imitation of the generous and 
the commendation of the just. 

There are many who think that an act of 
duty, proceeding solely from affections which 
can only be comprehended in the heart of a 
husband and a father, is to be fatal to my pro 
fessional, political and social standing. If this 
be so, then so be it. Political station, profes- 
sional success, social recognition, are not the 
only prizes of ambition ; Ihave seen enough 
of the world in which | have moved, and read 
enough of the lives of others to teach me that, 
if one be patient and resolute, it is the man 


woman—the hopeless 
of d 


‘bibiet 





and so long as | do nothing worse than to re- 
may flud shelter from conutumely and perseca 


of popular clamor. The multitude accept their 
first impression from a few ; but in the end men 
think for themselves, and if 1 know the human 
heart—and sometimes | think that in a career 
of mingled sunshine and storm I have sounded 
nearly all its depths—then I may reassure those 
who look with reluctant forebodings upon my 
future to be of good cheer, for I will not cease 
to vindicate a just claim to the respect of my 
fellows ; while to those motley groups, here aud 
there, who look upon my misfortanes only as 
weapons to be employed tor my destruction, to 
those I say, once for all, if a man make a good 
use of his enemies they will be as serviceable 
to him as his friends. 

In conclusion, let me ask only one favor of 
those who, from whatever motive, may deem 
it necessary or agreeable to comment in public 
or private upon this sad history; and that is, 
to aim all their arrows at my breast, aud for 
the sake of my innocent child to spare her yet 
youthful mother, while she seeks in sorrow 





Boaap or Haatta.—The somber of deaths | 
247 — | started to run a foot race on the trotting course 


| daring the pert week im this city oss 
| gduite 73, and children 174 


| WEEKLY REVIEW OF THE 
PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 


BREADSTUFFS—-Tne downward tendency 

which we have noted in the Flour market for 
| weeks past still continues. The receipts have been 
| exceedingly light from all quarters. The sales for 


Tr. 
rent quotations were §1,20@1,35 for good Red, 
and $1,30@1,85 for White. Rye continues to 
come forward slowly, and is in moderate request. 
Sales of 3500 bus Pennsylvania at 83@8be, and 
some new at S0c of 8000 bus Yellow 


at B3@H6jc—closing dull at 84@bo., including 
some damaged lots of White and Yellow at 8c 
Oate— The receipts, although small, are in excess of 


the demand, and the le has been dull and 
lower. Saler of 8000 bus prime Pennsylvania at 
39@ 400, = in store, closing at the former rate, 
4000 bus Southern at 38c. Some lots of new 
Jersey and Delaware—the first of the reason - sold 
at 34(G36c. Buckwheat is selling in a small way 
at 750 to Re BW bus 
PROVISIONS—There has been but little ac 
tivity in the market this week. meets s 
y inquiry, and Salted Meats have been in 
moderate request, but for other descriptions there 
is little or no demand. The receipts of Pork are 
small, and the stock is quite low , but there is very 
little inquiry for it. Sales of 400 bbls Meas at 
$17@17,50, on time, some Clear at $19, and 
Prime at $14@16, ax in quality. No change in 
City Packed Mess Beef, and there have been no 
sales, except in smali lots for ship's stores at 
$16@14, cash. Bacon—The stock is small for the 
season, and there is very little coming in. The 
demand is fair, and prices firm. Sales of 300 casks, 
in lots, at 104(@12c, for plain and fancy canvassed 
Hams, chiefly of the latter description, 9jo for 


| —and after ranning 28 m 


Pevesraiaxew Exreacnncany,.—Two Indians 


at Troy, N. Y., ou the 13th imetant, matching 
themselves to ren one hundred miles within 
thirteen hours. The day was intensely hot— 
the mercary reaching im the shade 


diaes gare out. Tae other continaed to the 
Glet mile, when bis feet became so swollen 
that be was almosi unable to walk, and gare 
up. The time ooctpied in the 61 miles was 9 
hours, 29 minutes and 39 seoonda, the quickest, 
the distance, on record. 


A GOOD TIME COMING, 


For despeptics and thove who have been suffering 
for years with « disordered liver, or weakness of 


phn i R — You will believe this afer 
= pany eh preegt pon 
remely caure a t cure, anl en 
able you to enjoy ti.” . 
—EEEEoe— - 
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On the 34 instant, by the Rev. J. H. Kennard, 
Mr. Hewny C. Erwext, to Mise Connetia 8. Bren, 
both of this city. 

On the 14th of Feb. by the Rev. EB. W. Hutter, 
Bowanp A. Heinrs, to Mancauer C. Cuaveav. 

On the 18th of April, by the Rev. Geo. Chandler, 
Mr. Jous Wicsox, to . 

On the 12th ultimo, by the Rev. A. C. Thomas, 
Mr. Cuannes ©. Parten, to Mise Many J. Bcorr, 
both of this city 

By the Rev. George A. Durborow, Mr. Tuomas 
PARKINSON, to Miss Sanam A. McBarpa, both of 
Newark, Del. 

On the 20th ultimo, by the Rev 
Mr Josera G. Warp, to Mise Ruma Apama, both 
of this +> 

On the 20th of July, 1858, by the Rev D W 
Bartine, Mr. Wituiaw Evecuas, of Pottrtown, to 
Mies Amecia Raimonn, of this cit 

On the 30th of Oct. 1858, by the ter A.C. Cook 
man, Mr. 8. Panxen Davis, to Miss Many 8 
Witson, both of this city. 

On the 34 instant, by the Rev W. Cathoart, 
Mr. Anparw Bourt, of Dennisville, N J. to Miss 
Racugt J. Kecrey, of this city 

On the 3d instant, by the Rev. Geo. Chandler, 
Mr. Joun Timmer, to Miss Lucy A. Scatreneoon, 
both of this city 


DEATHS. 


Law Notices of Deaths must always be secom- 
panied by « responsible name 











Sides, and 7}@7je for Western and City Smoked 
Shoulders Of Green Salted Meats the rtock is 
now very much reduced. Sales of Hams in salt 
at 8je; do in pickle at 10@l0je, Sides at So, and 
300 casks Shoulders at 7jc, 60 days. Lard—The | 
stock is light, and there is but little coming in. | 
The demand, however, is limited. Sales of bbls | 
and tes at I1g@I!1jc, and kegs at Lije Bb, 60 | 
days. Butter continues extremely dull, the mar. | 
ket being overstocked. Sales of Solid Packed at 
8(@ 12e, as in quality, and Koll at 10@l5e. 100 
pkgs fine Obio sold at 11}@12e. Cheese is in | 
ood demand, and prices are advancing. Sales of | 
10 boxes prime New York at Oe. Eggs are vell 
ing at LS(@ ide B dozen, | 
COTTON —The market has been quiet since our 
last notice, and the wanuficturers bave purchased 
sparingly. Sales of 810 bales mostly Upland— 
at 11g(p ide P tb, cash, for middling and middling 
fair quality, including repacked and ramples at 
6@ llc 
BARK—The demand for Quercitron Bark con 
tinues good, but the meagreness of the stocks and 
very limited supplies coming forward, tends to 
materially restrict operations. Sales of 40 hhds | 
No 1 at $27,50 ton. Tenner’s Bark continues 














dull. Sales of Chestnut Oak at $9,50(@10,75, and 
Spanish at $15. Ked Oak sells at $5,50@6 Y 
cord 


BEESWAX—There is but little here 
1500 The Yellow at 3600 38 PM, cach 

COAL—The market has been rather more active 
tinee our last notice, and the orders both from the | 
Kastward and the South have inereased. Prices, 
however, have undergone no change, and we con 


Sales of 





and contrition the mercy and the pardon of Hun 
to whom, sooner or later, we must all appeal. | 
Very respectfully, your most obedient ser- | 
vant, Dasiet EB, Sick irs. 
| 
Wukat.—The wheat crop of this country, | 
just harvested, is set down at two hundred and 
one miilious of bushels, or about forty millions 
of barrels, or one and three-tifths of a barrel of 
flour for every one of the twenty-five miliious | 
of individuals in this country. . This would not 
seem to be a great deal mors than our own 
wants would rejuire, and it would not be if 
we had not the other cereals, and particatarly 


supply. Ohio is given a production of 
20,000,000 bushels ; Pennsylrania, 25,000,000 
New York, 20,000,000; Illinois, 20,000,000 
The New Engtand States have decreased ir 
their production of wheat, bat the West ha 
increased four to one, The amount of land 
under wheat cultivation this year is thirty- 
three per cent. greater than in 1555. We fre 
quently hear of a prodaction of thirty-one | 
bushels to the acre, but the actual production | 
per acre does not average two-thirds of that 
amount. 


Rawnoap Teteorara.—The Syracuse (N. Y.) 
Standard is informed that a new invention has | 
been perfected by a young machinist of (oon 
daga county, wherevy a traveler on railrowl 
cars may communicate, while in motion, with 
hia frieuds at home. A model was about to be 
exhibited in Syracase. 


PHILADELPHIA CATTLY MARKETS 

The supply of Beet Cattle daring the past week 
was quite large. The following lots were dis 
posed of at the Avenue Drove Yard —66 head 
1 Abrahams, 9y(@1i, 45 A D Wells, Ohio, inferior 
44, 25 C Marehall, Chester co, 10), 14 Murphy & 
Cassidy, Va, 9@10, 65 W Sayder, bio, Sfaie | 
15 A J Hackman, Lancaster co, 7@10, 120 Moo 
ney & Smith, Fayette co, 9j@I0} 31 Christy, Va 
9@i0j; 185 M Corson, Chester co, 19; (410g — 
Sheep—About 6000 head arrived during the week, 
and sold at 4(@4ge FH Mh gross weight, equal to 5 
(Gee dressed | 

The following sales of Beef Cattle were made at 
the Bull's Head Drove Yard — 16 head Wm 
Forrest, Chester co, 9(@94; 63 W Welton, by Me 
Fillin, Md, 8@10}; 25 B Hood, Del, 944104, 62 
W McCall, Balt, §4@1i0j. 14 J Menab, Dei co, 
10j@l11; 51 Caughy & Whiteside, by Hathaway 
Ohio, 94@9}, 14 J Cochran, Chester co, 9(@10. 62 
Judge Bartetol, by Cochran, Va, S(q4%4. 24 Mr 
Underwood, Chester co, 8(@10;, 31 Scott & Kum 
ble, Harford co, Md, 94@i0j 


NEW YORK MARKETS. 

July 23.— BREA DSTUFFS—Floar declined 10 
@Wc; sales of 4500 bbls at $4,20@4,70 for 
Scate. Wheat lower, sales of 16,000 bus at 0@ | 
&5e for mixed, and 85(@90 for yellow. Pork— 
Mess unc , sales at $15,62)@1i5,75, Prime | 
is quoted at $11@11,25. Lard quiet at 104@ | 
lle. Whiskey steady at 26¢ | 


On the 18th instant, Mre Evizasera Morton, 
aged 76 years 
On the [8th instant, Ansa Manta, wife of F W 
Binder, aged Jl years 
On the 17th instant, 
omn, aged 56 years 
On the 17th instant, Arner Witaus, aged 52 


Mr. Jacon Kocuensren 


On the [sth instant, Sanam E. Saaw, aged 
32 years 

On the 18th instant, Mr Davin Maantny, aged 
45 yeare 


On the 18th instant, Mre. Euitanerea Lane, 
aged V1 years 
On the 18th instant, Mre Hannier Cooren, 


| aged 74 years 


On the 16th instant, Mr. Jacos Simon, Sr. aged 
5S yearr 

On the 16th instant, Wittiamw Carianton, aged 
31 years 

On the 15th instant, CaTuAanine, 
Me Master, aged 95 years 


witow of Jas 


On the 6th instant, AManpa. wife of Robt 
Gorbutt, aged 50 years 
At Camden, on the I4th inetent, Mre Baiza 


sere Dvency, aged 59 years 





THE STOCK MARKET. 


J. HH. Peters, | | 
| and are executed in the highest style of the art, | 
] 


/ THE 


May be obtauned Weekly at the Periedion! Depots of 
| M ORETER & ©O., Now 14+ te ann tN Y 

| ROME 4 TOUREY, No £01 Nesese #:., N.Y. 
@ENEY TAYLOR, Betimeore, ma 
FRDERHEN @ 00, Boston, Mase 

AUNT & MINDER, Pittebers. 


5. W. PRASE & OO , O® West Orb Bt, Cimeinnan, 0. | 


WeNALLYV &CO, 16 Dearbore Me + Chteage, 1. 
& GUNTER, No. 9 Third &., Lowieviiic, Ky 
MAUAN & JOHNSON, Nashville, Tess 

K. SKMON, Riehmeond, Va 

WILTON BOULLEMRT, Mobis, Ale 

1 © MORGAN & O0., New Orieans, La 
PP. GRAY, @ Loews, Mo. 


> \xdvem: dee ere peneraiiy threagheut the 
Brates have it for enie, 


TWO 


~ MAGNIFICENT BNGRAVINGS. 
FALLS 


NIAGARA, 
GIVING VIEWS 
| or TR 
AMERICAN & CANADA SIDES. 
BY JAMES HAMILTON, 
The Celebrated American Marine Painter. 





| 


| on steel, from the original drawings. 

They will be sent to subscribers securely placed 
on rollers, postage pre-paid, on the receipt of Five 
Dollars for the pair 


JOHN M. BUTLER, Publisher, 


may 2P-uf 


A SAPE AND PROFITABLE BUSINESS, 


THE AUBURN PUBLISHING CO, 
have just added to their lit FOUR NEW 
AGENT! BOOKS, which are sold only to eub 
soribers, and for which they with to em oy can 
vassing Agents in every county in the UR and 
Canada. That business, with theer boods, be very 
profitable, paying from @1000) to S2400 per 
year and of which their circulars furnish the most 


the crops are good and the times are now very 
favorabie, rendering the profits unusually large 
and certain. Those, therefore, who now engage 
will find the business certainly profitable hey 
will send their new ciroulars, containing full par 
tioulars of the business, and ‘Practical Lastruc 


tions ' how to conduct it, free, to all whe will ap 
ply to Ku STORKE 
It Publishing Agent, Auburn, New York 


SUMMER STOCK REDUCED. 
LJ LEVY & CO.,, 


In accordance with their custom at this period 
of th 
customers, that they have 


year, give notice te the public and their 





conmecten ror Tug Sarvapar Kvaniwa Port, 
BY WITHERS & PETERSON, BANKKRS, 
No. 39 South Third Street. | 


ie Wero the coming quotations for Btocks | 


Te . 


tinue to quote the cargo rates at $5,15(@ 5,25 ® | ve Saturday ast, The market coming : | 
ton for Schuylkill White Ach, free on board at ! Bid, Asked Hid. Asked 
Richmond, and $5,30495.40 P ton, free on board | U @e pr ANS ‘. All REAL ATO hea 
at Bristol, No sales of Bituminous Coal and there |" ” ee) | Peunsyivania RR 
ie none wanted | “7 ts j \ot we wt bende a 
COFFEE—The deinand is quite moderate, but :* coupou 260 Ke or stook 
the market has been firm Sales of 400 bage Rio | Phimé pret. od "+ : Interestod & wt 
at i0)(@12¢ for ordinary and prime quality; 224 “5 — — a ve inde lose a | 
bags damaged do at ¥}(q 10c, 3000 bags Maracai- | Pitted pr ot 1 stook 1 12 
bo, on private terms, and 450 bags Laguayra, part | “1 gy Caty'e 4 sé - wood uo BS an mm | 
at IlJe ® M, on time, and part on private terme wunty ° burté “ > ® 
COPPER is very dull. Small sales of English | BK ineue ‘ - ‘oe ow oT 
Sheathing at 2c, and Yellow Metal at Ive P th 6) “Hee Cetet - © Lanter wae 
mos, which i# a decline | Tenn 6 prot ”" mort 4 prot “ | 
FEATHERS continue dull and sell only in a | * ovapos 7 ; | petee & Mast = | 
small way at 45(q@4Te for good Western | Gpateess 3 5 Pry] oe : ‘ | 
FRUIT of all kinds have been dall Cireen | One * LHe Lows S pret oan “1 
1 N Car afpret wy #4 Chee Val KR TH ww 
Apples are beginning to come forward more freely | Virgin on Loge KK ar * 
and sell at $1(@2,25 } bb! as in quality, and from | Indiaua State Sprot % | Wille A Blmire 
25 to 40¢ G basket. Dried Apples are about | © o. “tate 7 pr et Tia bet mort 7 
- - new bande Th ad ‘ 
hominal at Aiadje FM A few Green Peaches | y are 24 tia the stock > 
have commenced to come forward which sell at 40 HAN aren AM, Ac (ate + : | 
(a Tbe PP basket, ae in quality Dried Peaches are PO rots. | goo ~eacee 9 
not wanted | Ph ad i “ iia tie promesed Wprot | 
HEMP—There is no American bere in first | yer & Me my Fl pnt eune j 
hand, and little or none wanted 1¢ last invoice | Pines. é prot oan nip oe | 
of Jute remains unsold It ix held at @85. 6 woe Meech , a 2 Phi ter A Nw TR 
HIDES are held firmly An invoice of 740 dry | ace = : oe b es ro Prd 
Maricaibo remains unsold AL wale of 500 Prati | Kene net se Mines KK ‘i 
at 18}c. 6 mos torr “ Marand’ aok# 
HOPS remain without change Sales in a «mall | Me meters ess my 
way at I2(ylfe Fm for new Kestern and an Sohuy bil KH 
Westerr 0 : a ‘ “a « and MK 
IhON—There hae been 1 improvement in the al< 3 stock 
market for Pig Metal Sales of 300 tone Anthrs aes zenite ene Pier } 
cite, in lote from store at $25(@24, $22 and g20 7 Pete am? Had iver MR G4 
ton, 6 mos, for the three numbers, and > oa | Hittebare, I ee vit >. d 
gray F eat $20 6m Blooms are ut ue i ‘ 7 . ‘y - a on*re ‘ ont 
Small «ales of Char Pat 590062, 6 mo Kaile ahh : Mie Ssuther 
are held with more firmness, bot the demand i muiev: © AN Ane AND 
juite moderate sales \merican Dare at $5 [of - Tens ie Nave, 
(a0 “ ton for nim and beet refloed i anters “a 
LEAD—There has been more doing, and pr Bede eg ; : 
are firmer sales of SW00 pige Galena at $5,090 belurs 7% preferred 
sueh 4 ‘ae vA i 
LEATHER—The marke ery poorly supplied |. Seh') cae , 
with prime Spanish Sole od Slaughter Le «ther ‘ ew teek vi ” e 
and there <a good demand at previous t ary yy 
LUMBLK—There is lees doing Among the | y e'ne ’ ? 
sales we notice White Tine Shipping Uoards at Sqerhyae et ‘ pice 
$15, « cargo of St John« Lathe at $1460 and " “ Sue & Tidewate 
Pickets at $6 50% M feet) Hemlock Katt Lumber toude 187% . 
ommands $7.50 > hingles are unchang- 
MOLASSES The market har been quiet since BANK NOTE LIST. 
our las! notice and there te np sange iD prices s , 
Supplies come forward very slowly Sales of 250 oRkE Te> FoR Tum Satonoar Kveniso Poet 
bhas Matanzas at 26¢, 100 hhas Murcovads, in BY WITHERS & PETERSON, BANKERS, 
ote, at 26¢y30c, 250 bhhde« Trinidad, for refining 19 South Third Street. 
at 25¢, 13 bhde St Jago at 32¢ 60 hh Port P 
Rico at S0fa Me. and some New Orilear t 40 Philadelphia y 25, 1BS%, 
4 moe ' EMSS YL VANIA sROMGIA 
SEED There » good demand for Clover oly bke pa j ent banks tau 
seed, with very little offering Bales of 200 buchel* Bejief noter 1 rte Car wa 
at $5,50;45 +7 FF 64 the—the latter rate for re Ne Jenaer uke 4 dua 
cleane!, and 25 tons of the latter for export on Katy bk partoys ALAgaAms 
term. bp male put Timothy i« taken on ar jet aware ke i e 
rival at $2.50, and Plaxeeed at $1,65(a1,75 # a partos My wr 
Lashel v ans I vke neertan 
SPIRITS are dull rales of N E Kum at 37fa t 9 i ame 
se Whiskey teady Sales of Ohio bble at bk gto} hi ® 
Zhe, Pennsylvania do at 27¢, Prisom at 27¢¢. bhd New yore ” 
at 26 (@l6ge, and Dradge at 254(@26e « par io, ie v bie } tu 
SUGAK— The market base been rather more Maing SenTU ar 
buoyant since our last notice, and the receipt S.uiv be a die hae i 
being light and the stock having beeome «ome New Hlawrsaiee Iw tame 
what reduced, holders are firmer in their demands ke i dim Plate bank is 
Sales of 1,950 hhde Cuba at $5,.574(@6,50, ibv Vermost ILitmous 
bhds Porto Rico at $6,506,662, 130 bhde New su jy baw + die « ‘ 
Orieans at $7(@7,50, and 506 boxes low grade Ha Cossecticur Missocn 
vans White at @*(@4,75, on time, and Brown at $7) = 6. jy bk ¢ die! Solv ome } die 
TALLOW is unchanged Salee of City Ken Masts @ eerie Tenxeesee 
dered at Lig(@ilic @ M™, cash =olv bie + die Oj banks 25 
TOBACCO—Leaf continues dall, and prices are tmope lscast Mi wigan » 
drooping. The same remark will apply to the Solv bke 2 dis Solv bike 2 die 
lower grades of Manalactured For the finer Limeinta Wie onsis 
grades full rates are realized Sov o&e $°o ] die Sciv oks 2 dis 
WOOL—Buyert and sellers continue apart io Dist. or Corowata : Teras 
their views, and the market har been veryinactive folv bis j dia Commercial and Ag 
during tbe part week, the rales being mortly in « Norra Carctisa ricultural benk, 
small way, at from 34 up to 53e for vay a a Solv bee jto 1 die —— 10 dis 
1 ‘ ' i 
Btoed and prime Cesse, lnctoding | | Solv bie 1 dis) 


sold at the bighert Gigures. 


OF ALL THEIR 


SUMMER DRESS GOODS, 


To which they luvite attention, 


MY AND sil CHESTNUT STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA, 


THE PARLORGLEE BOOK. 


Containing all the Principal Songs and Chorases 


Verformed by Ordway s Moltane drranged 
for the Prane-Feort Elegantly printed and 
bound = Price, $1 


Published by OLIVER DITSON A ¢ Loston 


OOO 


AGENTS WANTED, of @ catery 


of S140) per month N humbug 
Wen 


Send red -tamp to Bie WN 
It Kastport, Maine 
F YOU WANT WHISK EMs ANT 
| MOUSTACHE, ONGEENI even 
years established ) will toree the beard te grow 
strong ond luxuriant in Sin Weeks and weil not 
tain or injure the «kin rice §1 ent by mail 
port free to any addre ot) GHATLAM 
N 100 Naeewu *t New bork 
( /} . 
nes J Z ~K 
as ett’ “ 
PATENT LEGA Ape! 
pea ati Caps Se l 
= PHILADELPHIA. © 
Thi ARM an HE AND? of er tation 
| ta f ° ' ' “re ' t ed 
Ihe joint the ¢ « «wr P aul w 
are all gracefully a y ele ' ane 
retilered aqeefult. tt 
Tur VATE? ft iba hb ne 2 yrare 
ead the inventor aere re 
? t herary awe r ry aré 
nit ‘ ‘ ‘ 
wortl “ “ My 
the ‘ i ' " , . . ' -* 
Nearly ta n ™ 
nereany patronag ' a f ' 
sere Patent Z ' 
Pamphlets g g fu ' . tyro 
spel bt KR bal™ 
4% | sre ‘ ais 
prbast To MELADD Titts. want 
| himployment send a n M ‘l 
CTRO ULAR TO hook aGes! ‘tur Publies 
tiene are conslered mong the alle 
Address port paid huobel i rut her, 
my Orsd Willian ote « York 
TANTED AGENT if IF} 
\ PLATE BNGHANVING vliing | 
Engravings of ¢ CHECTRINION and Last 
SUPPER Ane oper with only vmall sag 
tel, can make $50 to $60 per month i 
culare, addre bo MPLbont 
jiy2 at 867 Krowdeay N 3 
TANTED AGENTS, 98 87 pro ley 
W readily realized Euclose a ret stamp, for 
perticalare, to w PAKI 
jy leu 220 Frankonet. NY 
BAD, ALE Vio Teear AE bosxbp 
| Or FISHING. '- © cud r t . 
Secret Art of Catching birt any water, as Tort 
as you can pull them out al 
Addres= UNION AGESOD, Peace base, Md 
jiy2 ot 
AGENTS WANTED To elt 


5.000 four aee token Agents bave 


made over §25.0"0 18 better than all other 
emilar agen: Send four stamps and get 56 
* particulars, grate 


jet-lat  EPHKAIM BROWN, Lowell, Mase | 


There Engravings are cach 18 by 38 Inches, | 


242 CHESTNUT #T,, PHILADA, PA, AS 





| For Wega, Inches | 


7. 





SATURDAY EVENING POST| RATES OF ADVERTISING. 


Thirty tve cemts © tine for the Gres insertion 
| Thircy ormty « line 20h oy mquent (nee thos. 


Double Columt A‘vertionments—One dollar 6 
| time f + every insertion. 


C7” Payment be requires te advance. 
—— 
4 GREAT BOOK FOR AGENTS, 





; 


| 


|’ NEW AND COMPLETE 


NATURAL HISTORY: 
NOW READY, 


GOODRICH’S ILLUSTRATED 
Natural §istorn 


ANIMAL KINGDOM. 


| TWO ROYAL OCTAVO VOLUMES, 
1.400 PAGES. 1,500 ENGRAVINGS 
| Price from $12.00 to @20.00, 





DEDICATED, by Permission, to Prof, AGASSIZ, 
BY &. G. GOODRICH, 
Author of Peter Parley's Tales, History of 
All Nations, Ae. 
| gl Experienced Agents Wanted. Address 


| DERBY & JACKSON, Publishers, 


NEW YORK jly 23-20 


R. DOLLARD, 
+519 Chestnat Street, 


PREMIER ARTISTE 
HAIR. 


' 

| Inventor of the celebrated GOSSAMEK VENTI- 
LATING WIG and ELASTIC BAND TOUPACES 
Instructions to enable Ladies and Gentlemen to 
measure their own heads with aeouracy 










| 
| 
| 





Towpees and Sealps, 


No. 1 The round of the | Inches 
bead Ne 1 From forehead 
| 2 From forehead | back of far as 
over the head to) bald 
neck 2—Aver forehead 
conolusive evidence. To Teachers, Mechanics, | {From ear to ear oe far oe fe 
Clerks, Farmers, dc, it pays more than triple over the to yuired 
their usual compensation The ‘orisis’’ tx past 





‘4 From ear to ear 3 —thver the 
round the forehead of the head 

He has always ready for aale a splendid stock of 
lients Wigs, Toupees, Ladies Wigs half Wiga, 
Frivots, Braids, Curls, de, beautifully manufee 


ore 


| tured, and as cheap a any establishment in the 


REDUCED THE PRICES) 


Union 
erlve attention 


Letters from any part of the world will re 
nov6 eowly 


WOOD & PEROT, 

1136 KIDGHE AVENUE, PHILADA,, 
IKON KRATLINGS, VERANDAHS BALCONTES, 
STAINS, FOUNTAINS, VASES. CHATRS 
SETTERS, TABLES, BRACKETS 
TREE BOXES, COUNTERS 
ANIMALS STATUARY 


de Ae, de, de 
Which they offer, in great variety f designs at 
lower prices than the eame character of Work oar 
be obtained eleewhere joll Om 
’ 
BOOK AGENTS! 
WANTED), to reli RAPID BELLING \ aluable 
Family Works at Low prices @'re isteneer me 
sveets and Superbly Colores “ales vur 
tealar with full pertioulare apple ! voubee 
Fos to HENKY HOW! g00e Saree u Nea 
fort, Wy live Weet, the same 089 Main tt 
C peinnats whis 
‘ iD an he S) 
CARRIAGES 
OF THE MASURACTURE OF 


WILLIAM D. ROGERS 
REPOSITORY 


fever) ANE Fd CUES TNE T athe t 


ee Lens 


poo ut 
is, 
ait 


i i i I 70 


\ VALE ADDED) Merk for INV ATE 
' y ea ‘ ‘ te t 


Tie! , ’ 


“2000 A YEAR 


. ta a\ se 
‘ ‘ ‘ uri 
. * ' t be 
re ia att ‘ ' 
1 leva 
~-* AGENTS WANTED TN THis STATE 
: onve « eo weLDEN SALVE 
{ y masce ipay Forterms A 
i ( PP WHITTEN, Lowell, Mas 
ii 
“3S Wo PEM MOS THM CAN BE Malek 
Slow. ! humbug The business 
new ary avd benerable . fu par 
ticulare add MM SANBORN 


Bresber Faille NY 


CONSE MPTION and ASTHMA CURED, 


mM. MM. JAMES, Fe rel, while 
1 the Bast Indies, a certam cure for Con 
| tm ption Asthma. Bronetitw, Coughs, Cold 
aul Ue ral lvl Ihe remedy was di 
vered y him «@ t niy child a daagh 
ter, was giv sp to die His child was 
eured. and u new sod well Desirous of be 
nefitting his fellow mortals, he will send to those 
who wish it. the recipe comtaming full directions 


for making aod saccessfully using this remedy 


free. on receipt of their names with stamp for re 
turn portage Address Dr OF P BROWN 
No. 19 Uirand Street, Jersey City, New Jersey 


jiy 25-2 

































































A HATTER IN SEARCH OF FUR. 

Om ome cocasion, « hatter named Walter 
Dibble called to bay some furs of us. For cer 
tain reasons I was anxious to play « joke upon 
him. | sold him several kinds of furs, incia- 
ding beaver and comey. He wanted some 
Resis. | told him we bad none, bat Mrs. 
Wheeler, where | boarded, had several bundred 

. 

” What on «arth isa woman doing with Kus 
ela '’’ he said. 

leould not answer, bat assured him there 
were 1) pounds of old Russia, and 150 pounds 
of young Rassias in Mra. Wheeler's house, and 


ander ber charge, but whether it was for sale | 


could pot say 

(ft he started with a view to make the pur 
chase. Ile knocked at the door, Mr. Wheeler 
asked him to walk in and be seated. She, the 
elder, made her e)ypearance 

“I want to get your Russla,"’ said the 
hatter 

Mre. Wheeler asked him to walk in and be 


aeaiet. She, of course, supposed he had come | 


after her daughter ‘‘ Kashia."’ 

“What do you want of Kushia '"' asked the 
oid lady. 

To make hats,"' was the reply 

“To trim hats, | euppose you mean,’ re 
epended Mre. Wheeler. 

“No, for the outside of hats,"’ replied the 
batter. 

“Well, | don't know much about hats, 
tat I will call my daughter,"’ said the ob! 
lady 

Vassing inte another room, where ‘' Kushia’’ 
the younger was at work, she informed her 
that a man wanted her to make hats 

“Ob, be means sister Mary, probably; | 
suppor he wants some ladies’ hata,"’ replied 
Ruabia, and she passed Into the parlor 

“IT suppose you with to see my sister 
Mary . she \« our milliner,”’ sald the younger 
Keshia 

1 wish to see whoever owns the property,’ 
said the hatter 

Mieter Mary was sent for, and soon made her 
appearance. As soon as she was introduced, 
the hatter informned her that he wished to buy 
* Rueala.’ 

‘Hay Reshia!l"’ exclaimed Mary, io sur 
prise ‘IL don't anderstand you." 

Your name le Mise Wheeler, | believe ''' 
said the hatter, who was annoyed at the diffi 
calty he met with in being understood 

‘it te, air." 

‘Ab, very well, ts there old and young Kus 
sin in the house ?"’ 

"Thellewe there is,’ sald Mary, surprised 
at the familiar manner in which he spoke of 
her mother and eleter, both of whom were pre 
sent 

* What ts the price of Russia per pound ''' 
asked the hatter, 

“TL bellewe, sir, that old Kashia le not for 
sale,’ replied Mary, indigmantly. 

* Well, what do you ask for young Kussla 
pursoed the hatter 

‘Sir,’ sald Mise Rashia, the younger, 
springing to her feet, ‘do you mean to insult 
defenceless females’! If you do, we will soon 
eall our brother, who is in the garden, and he 
will punish you as you deserve." 

* Ladies,"’ exclaimed the hatter, in aston 
shment, what om earth have | done to offend 
you’ leame here to buy some Kassia. | was 

told you had old and young Russia in the 
house, loleed, this young lady just «tated 


euch to be the fact, but she says the old Ras 
sla la not forsale Now, if l oan buy the young 
Kuseia, | wantto do #0; bat lf that can't be 
tone, please say eo, and I will trouble you no 
farther 

“Mother, opem the door and let the gentle 
man pase out) he l¢ audeubtedly orazy,"’ said 
Mine Mary 

Ty thunder! I belewe I shall be if] remain 
etclaimed the hatter, 


here jong considerably 


em ited *] wonder if folks never do business 
there parts, that vou think a mau crazy if 
he attempts enoch a thimg.”’ 
lusiness poor man said Mary, sooth 
bely, approaching the door 

lam not a poor man, madam,’ replied the 
alter My name is Walter Little; | carry 


» hattiog extensively in Danbury; | came to 
(irasey Plaine te bay fur, and hare purchased 
some bearer and coney, aud now it seems | am 
to be allied ‘crary’ and a ‘poor man’ because 
} want to buy a littl ‘Kassia’ to make up an 
aseortment 

The ladies began to open their eves a little 
They saw that Mr. Dibble was quite in earnest, 
and bis explanation threw considerable light on 
the salject 

Who sent you here '’ asked sister Mary. 

The clerk at the store opposite,"’ was the 
reply 

He sa wicked young fellow for making 
said the old lady 
teen doing this for a joke,"’ she continued 

A joke" exclalme! Dibble, in surprise: 

Haven't you got amy Kassia, then !'' 

My mame is Jerashia, and so is my dangh 
ters, sald Mrs. Wheeler, ‘and that, | su; 
pore, \s what he meaut by telling you about old 
and young /iushia."’ 

Mr. Diblie bolted through the door without 
a worl of explanation, and made dire Uy for 
our store. 

* You yeaug soamp''' said be, as he enter. 
el, “what do you mean tw sending me over 
there to buy assis 

1 did mot send you to buy Kushia. 1 sup 
pore | yom were either a bachelor or a widower, 
and wanted to marry Kashia”’ | replied, with 
& serous countenance. 

“You lie, you deg, and you know it,’ he 
replied,“ bat never mind, I'l) pay you of for 
this some day.” 

And taking bis furs, he departed, less i) 
hamored than could hate been expected unde: 
Lhe croumstanows. 


a 


this trouble,’ ‘He has 





pe Whe is that lovely girl!" said the 
witty Lord Nortary, in company with bis 
friend, Counsellor Grant. “ Mins Glass," re 
Grant. “I should often be intoxicated, 


LE 


i 


HIPALLUTIN, 

Perbape the following may net amuse either 
yourselves or your readers. bat it did me. ie 
our drug store | have a fellow-clerk, somew nat 
ovietrated anong bir a ,aalmtamoss as & oon 
cooter of pams and the atterer of dry jokes 

| He te « boyish looking veouth, and officiate, 
when his services are required, behind the sols 
fountain. A few morniogs simee, a fashionably 
dressed, poetical looking young gentleman en 
tered, and seating bimeelf on « stool in front 
of the counter, in « choice selection of terms, 
requested the clerk to prepare him a seidlits 
powder. The following conversation, ridiculous 
in its earnestness, resulted 

Clerk— With syrup’ 

(\estomer—(alowly and methodically) —1 re- 
| quire ft not as a refreshment. If the syrup 
vitiate not the effect of the -ompound, you may 
mingle with it such ao smount of the sab 
stance as will render the petation palatable. 
Or, to be better anderstood 

(lerk—(interrapting )—! comprehend you 
perfectly. Vermit me to assure you that the 
tendeney of the syrap will Le rather to enhance 
than diminish the purgative virtnes of the 
drug 

(ustomer—(Indignant at observing that his 
atyle is affected by the other)—Then proceed, 
miracle of medical !iteratare and wisdom | 

‘led —With dispatch, confounder of fools. 

(wstomer—Then, if not struck motionless, 
use baste. 

All Unis was so qaletly, eo politely said, that, 
although amuse! beyond expression at the con 
versation, | stared in wonder at the parties. 
The clerk evidently felt out at the last remark 
of the other, but mixed the powder, which the 
stranger triamphantly ewallowed, paid for, and 
starte! to leave the store, when— 

Clerk Should you feel any uneasiness iv the 
region of the stomach within the period of ff 
teen minutes, illustrious patron, attribute the 
cause to the accidental introduction into the 
draught you have just taken of some drug of 
vigorous effect and painfal conse uence. 

(A trifle frightened »—If1 do, blamwe 
you, I'll break your head’ 

(Jeet 1 thought I'd bring you down to plain 
Knglish ; but I guess you'll Gad the powder all 
right.—| Ard customer, with coat ta! stand: 


( usfener 


freavght out. 


A Keown ‘Cocnt.”'—Anm aneodote is re 
late! of a court held in a village not a thousand 
uilles from here, during the past year, which 
we regard as one of the richest of ite line of 
any that has been recorded, and give it to onr 
readers, as nearly as we can recollect it 

The case on trial was for the sale of liqaor. 
The principal witness waa singularly obtuse ; 
and though confessing to have made a pur 
chase, could pot for the life of him tell what 
the article waa, The most ingenious question- 
ing would not bring it out. At last the attor- 
ney aaked him, 

"How did it taste ?'’ 

‘I don't know '"' replied witness, 

Here ‘the court’ interposed, alleging that 
to be an improper qaestion, and toquired of | 
the attorney why he pul such an interrogatory. 

‘Well, your honor,"’ replied the attorney, 
‘Il was auable to make the witness tell what 
kind of Hyaor he bought; bat I thought if he 
would tell how it tasted, the court might he able 

Lateniinn te diel 

The hit was too palpable; and not even the 
solemnity of the place or the cause, was suffi 
clent to repress the mirth of the audience. | 

A Goon Sreny.—An aneedote worth langh 
ing over, is teld of aman who hadan “'infir 
mity,’' as well as an appetite for fish. He was 
anxious to keep up his character for honesty, 
even while enjoying bis favorite meal, and 
while making a bill with bis merchant, aa the 
story goes, and when his hack was tured, the | 
honest buyer slipped a cod fish ap under his 
coat-tall, Hat the garments were too short to 


werupthe theft, and the merchant percei 


‘ow,"" said the customer, anxious toe im 
prove all oppertanities to call attention to his | 
virtues, "Mr. merchant, T have traded with | 
you a good dea’, anl have paid you up prompt 
ly, haven't I? 
(rh, ves sald the merchant, ‘'l make no 

eomp lant 

“Well, says the customer, ‘| always in 
sisted that honesty ie the beat policy, and the 
live by, and die by." 
replied the merchant, and the 
** Hold on, friend ; 


best rule tx 

* That's eo," 

customer turmet to depart 

speaking of honesty, | have a bit of advice to 

give vou. Whenever you come to trade again, 

you hal better wear a /onver coat, or steal a 
ool fish.’’ 


Suanr Yooxs Lapy.--A elertoal friend, while 
visiting us a few days since, related the follow 
ing aneedote of Rev. Jedediah Barchard, a re 
vival preacher, which is "too good to be lost." 
Burchant was hammering away at the sinners 
in the town of Orwell, in Vermont, an/ as 
usual made more converts than be did ( hris- 
tans. A-certain young lady was a regular at- 
teudant upon his ministrations, but stoutly 
resistet Lis most selactive eloquence. Meet- 
og ber one morning in the hotel, be approached 
her with the salutation 

“Good morning, thou child of the devil!" 

‘jowl morning, futler,’’ she replied. 

I ts needless to say that the bystanders re 
liehed the retort, Burchant took it in good 
part, and laughed long ap heartily. 


Woane or Lexssep Lesoru.—The number of 
words in the Rnglish language exceeding six 
syllables in length is very emall. ‘* Honerifica 
bilitadnity,’’ which is to be found in an old 
dictionary, i# the only Kuglish (') wor! of 
eleven syllables that has ever come under my 
notice. In other languages still longer words 
are to be found, ‘ Don Jaan Nepomuceno de 
Rarienagonatoto: ecagogeascoeoha,’ was the 
name of a person employed in the Finance De 
partment of Spain a few years ago. lle ought 
to have been appointed superintendent of 
** Kaminagadeyathoor k gonagira,’’ 
or of © Arademaravasadeloovaradooyou,"’ two 
owtales ip the Kast Indies, respecting which a law 
oult was pemding im the Kaglish courts while he 

| was adminietering Spanish finances. 





| pot what the people think. —Lmerson. 
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Armtrnis (probahi 


one of the most delicious ‘air ofl 


Mix. Tosos.—"'Lor, Adolphus! How beautifal those beans smell!" 
My on the hair-cutting line). — They do indeed, my love! 


They remind 





Agricultural. 


AGRICULTURAL ITEMS, 


Tas Bank ron VPoraroms.—This subject is 
brought before the farmers of England, by a 
communication in the Mark Lane Express. 
Mr. kK. B. Bamford claims thirty five years’ 
practice and experienoe iu this matter; and has 
isened a pamphlet giving hie method of using 
it, which in brief is the following :—Le does 
not out his potatoes for setting, bat sets them 
whole, and the largest he can select. The rows 
are thirty inches apart, and the potatoes ar: 
pat nine inches from each other in the row. 
The land is ploughed only eight inches deep 
he treads the manure firsaly in the furrows, puts 
in the tubers, and covers them in with tan re 
fuse, nine inches deep, instead of earthing up. 
In this way he reports that in) 1557 he ratsed 
675 bushels of potatoes—not a rotten one 
among them--to the acre, with nothing bat 
waste tat asa covering. This is of great im 
portance, the tan refuse being of little or ne 
value, and if it oan be put to so important and 
advantageous a use asin this case, it should 
be widely known and practised. 

How tm Use Gicayo.—The London Mark Lane 
xpress says 

* Firest.—Never mix guano with anything; 
all lime, compost, ashes and similar expe- 
dienta, too often contain canstic alkali to drive 
off the ammoniacal parts before the soil can 
surround and absorb them 

**Second.—Mix it as mach as possille with 
the soil, not too deeply, but plough it in after 
sowing it broadcast. 

“Third.—If applied as a top dressing — 
which is rarely advisable—always apply it, if 
possible, before rain, or when snow is on the 
ground; and if on arable land, harrow, hoe or 
scuffle immediately after the operation. 

* Pourth.—Por speedy and powerfal opera- 
tion, apply on limited surfaces dissolved in 
water. 

* Fifth. If sowed with drilled yraip, or, in- 
deed, with any ceed whatever, it should never 
come th contact 

* Lastly I 
foe, aud Use per acre, from two to 


eure to get, if possible, the 
cnuine 
three hundred pounds !"’ 

Porarors.—The Agricultural Society have 
just published a price essay on the potato-dis- 
ease, from which we quote a passage for the 
notice of those whom it may concern. The 
author, Dr. Lang, says “The disease is of a 
fungetd nature, increase | in viruleney by at- 
morplhere causes. That all manures are in- 
jarious, saving only lime and salt. That the 
earliest potatoes ia ripening should be exclu 
sively grown. The earthing up repeatedly with 
fue earth is the only effectaal preventive to 
the ravages of the disease. —( haw lers'’s Bin 
hurgh ./ wv. 

To Baws Dows Mirx.—When a boy, my 
business was to suckle the calves, night and 
morning. | notioed, after the calves were of 
some sive, and when first admitted to the 
cows, and after, when the milk was nearly 
exhaustel, particularly if the supply was 
scant, they made a most vigorous batting 
of the cows’ bags, causing them to kick about 
lustily."’ From this he teok the hint, and has 
never failed, by a judicious ase of his (sts, to 
bring the milk speedily down from the most 
obstinate holders np. 

New kK ry Came Fi —The English 
beef breeders are always on the lookout for 
rtheir stock. They 
Use Up everything that they can grow at home, 
ions of tons of different kinds 


cheap and nutritious feed | 


and tmpert mi 


of feel to supply the deflciemey. More than 
108s) tons of oil cake are imported annually 
into the island, the greater part of which is ob 


tains? in the! 
mers Mag 


The London Far- 
* gives an account of a pew 


ited States 


specles of cattle food which is beginning to be 
im ported Th Large qiamtities, and used by the 
farmers. It is called the * ] ~wust,”’ or loeust 


beans. It is the frait of the locast tree (Cen 

wa which grows in Spain and South 
of Rarope. 1: states that ia Sicily the quantity 
SMtherend amounts to eleven or twelve thou- 
sand tons im a year. They have long been 
used as cattle food in Spain, and are even 
relished by the imbabitants when fresh and 
ripe, from the sweet pulp they contain. Ac- 
cording to careful analysis these Carole of Lo- 
cust beans give © per cent. of sugar and gum, 


I place ema a glaveto my lips,” said | PO What | must do is all that concerns mr, and about 2° per cent. of mutritions vegetable 


Malte: 


Union Mills, Ind., states that after having tried 
a number of remedies to no effect, and having 
lost several sheep, he has since cured those of 
| his flock who have been affected with this dis- 
ease, by giving them red pepper tea. Take 
two or three pods, pat them with water and 
steep, and when cool, give two doses a day, if 
the first does not afford relief.—Country (ren- 


| Sreercum « Sueer.—A. (i. Webster, of 
| 


tleman. 

Cuarue Usoen tun Contan.—We clip the 
following from the Boston Journal -—‘‘ A gen- 
tleman who has tried the plan successfully for 
five years, communicates the annexed method 
of preventing borses from chafing under the 
collar. He says he gets a piece of leather and 
has what he terms a false collar made, which 
is simply a piece of leather cut in such a shape 
as to lie, singly, between the shoulders of the , 
horse and the collar. This fends off all the 
friction, as the collar slips and moves on the | 
leather, and not on the shoulders of the horse. 
Chafing is caused by friction, hence, you see, 
the thing is entirely plausible. Some persons | 
put pads or sheepskins under the collar; 
these, they say, do as much hurt as good, for | 
they augment the heat. A single piece of | 
leather, like that composing the outside of a 
collar, without any lining or stuffing, he as- 
sures us, is better than anything elae.’’ 


HOW TO SHEAR SHEEP. 


Have a stool jast knee-high to the operator, | 
15 inches square, of soft wood planed smooth, 


| or covered—a dry goods box that height will | 


apawer. Place your right foot on the stool, | 
set your sheep so that his back will rest against , 
your right thigh, with your right arm forward 
of his fore-legs ; commence at the brisket, with 
your shears across the sheep, shear the belly, 
quite down, trimming the tags, Mc. The belly 


| wool must be laid aside to be done up with the | 


tleece—that done, place your left foot on the 
stool, with the left side of the sheep resting 
on your left leg, back to you; commence at the | 
point of the right shoulder, and with a curve 
backwards, open the wool with the shears to | 
the back of the neck, pearly, and ending at 
the back of the right ear. Shear the shoulder 
and the neck lengthwise, and forward to the 
under side of the neck. As the operation pro- 
greases, turn the sheep gradually to the right, | 
till the back rests on your thigh, with the 
right side to you, shear around the neck, | 
(lengthwise,) and down on the left leg and | 


| shoulder, (the neck being the first finished, ) 


then downward along the side, hind leg, and 
ham, then lengthwise upward and backward 
till the backbone or spine is passed a little. 
Now gather the fleece, holding it against the 
back and unsheared side, turn the sheep on 
his hauveh bones, as on a pivot, to the right, 
place your right foot on the stool, resting the 
left side of the sheep against you, with its 
back on your right thigh, shear down the right 


| thigh and ham, which finishes the operation. 


In this way you roll the sheep out of his fleece, 
rolling the sheep to the right and the fleece to 


the left. 


1 think there are important advantages in 


| this method. Sheep require an easy position, 


or they will be restless and often unmanage- 
able. No position is more uncomfortable to a 
sheep than flat on his side, and none easier 
than the sitting postare—though kept on end 
during the whole shearing. The position is 
changel often enough to keep the sheep from 
being restless; for you are turning him nearly 
all the time to the right—he wants no holding, 
his feet or legs should pever be touched, and 
he will scarcely ever move them—if he does, he 
cannot tonch the fleece—that is all the time 
ont of the way of his feet, to the left. If 
handled gently, and not kept too lone on the 
stow, he seems to epjoy the luxury of being 
divested of his deece in warm weather. The 
lower point of the shears should be levelled a 
ute, so that they will ron easily over the skin 
without catching, ani the wool should nerer 
be pulled, for the ckin is raised with it. To 
smooth wrinkles, draw the skin with the left | 
hand. (ientlenees wil! make the shee; lie quiet. 


’ Finally, why po! suppose this the ancient mode | 


of shearing’ | never was so fally convinced | 
of the aptness ani force of the passage “as a 
sheep before her shearers is dumb," than when | 
watching the motions of Mr. B., while shear- | 

jing oar sheep.—S. 8. Bares, is Aura!’ New | 
Yorker. 


J@ Var passions are like conrulaion-fts, , 


which, though they make us stronger for the | 
time, leave us the weaker ever after.—Fbre. 





| persisted in using rain-water, and none where | 





30, 1859. 


| Garm ow Povuray.—There is more difficulty | 


_ ek 


in giving the erigin of this disorder than there 
is in describing it. It is caused by the pre- 
sence of very emall red worms in the wind- 
pipe, at the extremity of it. They are active, 
wiry little creatures, and it is in the vain hope 
of getting rid of them, and the tickling they 
caure, that the fowl gapes. There is little 
doult in the minds of many people who are 
able to form a correct judgment, that the dis- 
ease is contracte| from bad water. There are 
two reasons for this opinion — first, that it never | 
exists where fow!s drink from running streams; 

next, that it is asserted from microscopic ob- | 
servation, that the worm is ilentical with that | 
which is found at the bottom of tubs and other | 
wooden vessels where water remains stagnant. 

The treatment by a doubled horse hair is cor- 

rect ; but « better plam is to strip a tail feather | 
within an inch of the end, and to dip it in tur- | 
pentine, then to introduce it into the wind- | 
pipe, and twist it sharply round several times. | 
The worms will be found entangled in the fea- | 
ther. The advantage of the turpentine is, that 
it kills those the feather does not remove.— | 
This remedy only fails when the feather is put | 
down the gullet instead of the windpipe. As | 
the gapes speedily depress and waste chickens, 
it is always well, after they have been subject- 
el to the operation of removing the worms, to 

give them a stimulant for a day or two, and 
nothing is so effectual or so easy as stale bread | 
soaked in strong beer; under the influence of | 
it they cough up the dead worms. The pre- | 
ventive is, clean, cool spring water in zinc, | 
iron or earthenware vessels, but not wooden, 
aud the water with which they are supplied 
should be fresh from a spring or well, but not 
from ponde or from vessels filled by rain fall- | 
ing from roofs of houses. We write from ex- | 
perience ; we lost many chickens where a man 





it was drawn from a deep well.— Corres. London | 


Gardener's) Chronicle. 


Vawwe or rae Eartu-Worm.—The new edi- 
tion of the Encyclopedia Brittanica speaking of 
the earth-worm, remarks :—Though apt to be 
despised and trodden on, it is really a usefal | 
creature in its way. Mr. Koapp describes it as | 
the natural manurer of the soil, consuming on 
the surface the softer parts of decayed vegeta- 
ble matters, and conveying downwards the | 
more woody fibres, which there moulder and 
fertilize. They perforate the earth in all direo- 
tions, thus rendering it permeable by air and | 
water, both indispensable to vegetable life. 
According to Mr. Darwin's mode of expreasion, 
they give a kind of under-tillage to the iand, | 
performing the same below ground that the 
spade does above for the garden, and the | 
plough for arable soil. It is, in consequence, | 
chiefly by the natural operations of worms that 
fields, which have been overspread with lime, 
burnt marl, or cinders, become in process of | 





the support of vegetation. This result, though 
usually attributed by farmers to the “‘ working 
down” of these materials, is really due to the | 
action of earth-worms, as may be seen in the | 
innumerable casts of which the initial soil con- | 
sista. These are obviously prodaced by the 


| time covered by a finely divided soil, fitted for | 


| digestive proceedings of the worms, which take 
| into their intestinal canal a large quantity of | 


the soil in which they feed and burrow, and 


then reject it in the form of these so-called 
casts. ‘‘In this manner,’’ says Mr. Darwin, 
‘a field manured with marl, has been covered, | 
in the course of eighty years, with a bed of | 
earth averaging thirteen inches in thickness.” | 








_ - — — ——_—— | 
Useful Receipts. | 
| 

Lustrovs Stancnu.—Take one ounce of sper- 
maceti and one ounce of white wax; melt into | 
a thin cake ona plate. A piece the size of a | 
quarter dollar, added to a quart of prepared 
starch gives a beautifal lustre to the clothes, 
and prevents the iron from sticking.—Aural | 
Ne “ Yorker. i 

Dror Cakes.— One quart of flour, two eggs, | 
half acup of butter, half a cup of sugar, one 


| teaspoon of soda, two teaspoons of cream tar-— 


tar. Stir butter and sugar together, add the 
eggs, put the cream tartar into the flour, dis- | 
solve the soda ina little milk, pour in milk 
enough to make as stiff as pound cake. Patin | 
the soda the last thing. Bake in cups or muffin | 
rings set on a tin sheet. 

To Kevove a Crrerat Storrer rrom a De- | 
cayTek.—Drop a little oil with a feather be- | 
tween the stopper and neck of the decanter, 
holding it near the fire, and working the 
stopper about, or at least endeavoring to do | 
so. This plan is sure to succeed, with perse- | 
veranve. 

Tomato Wive.—Superior wine is said to be | 
made from the tomato, with no other ingre- 
dients than the pure juice of the tomato and 
sugaa,. which very mach resembles Champagne, 
and has a light transparent color, with a plea- 
sant brisk flavor. 

Metinop or Restoriva Favep Frowers.—Place 
the flower in a emall empty tea-cup or scent- | 
bottle. Half fill a saucer with water, in the 
centre of which place the cup or bottle con- | 
taining the flower, over which invert a tumbler | 
the top of which rests in the water, covering | 
the flower in the cup and excluding the air. | 
The effect is surprising; in a short time the | 
faded flower will revive, the coler return into 
the petals, which quickly expand, and the 
scent returns as powerfally as when the flower 
is first plucked. Care shonld be taken that 
the flower does not come in contact with the 
sides or bottom of the inverted tumbler. [| 
have supplied a method the surprising efficacy 
of which any one can prove. A wiser head 
than mine can perhaps supply me with the 
cause of this effect.—Frora, in London Field. 

Tomato Carevr.—The Columbus ((jeo.) Sun 
gives the following, as the best receipt for | 
making tomato cateup :—To a half bushel of 
skinned tomatoes, aid one quart of good vine- 
gar; one pound of salt; quarter of a pound of | 
black pepper; two ounces of African cayenne 

uarter of a pound of allspice; one ounce of 
cloves; three boxes of mustard; twenty oo 

six onions ; two wo 
ee ae oes ation hed 





| Gib tee Ser theee hours, constantly stirring | 


a teehee oy When cool, strain 
it through a fine seive, or a coarse cloth, and | 
bottle it for fature use. It will improve by age, 
ne Sgn ae S| 
der the ‘‘ ribs of death.”’ 


Riddler. 


——————— —— — | 
—— 


BIOGRAPHICAL ENIGMA. 
WAITTES FOR THE SATURDAY EVESING Poe. 
lam composed of 45 letters 
My 12, 27, 35, 13, was a Scotch historian and 
writer 
My 29, 18, 6, 32, was a distinguished statermas 
and orator 
My 12, 2, 45, 40, 31, was an eminent Germas 
critic and scholar 
My 48, 21, 44, 13, 24, was a renowned Swiss 


i 


mathematician. 

My 17, 9, 40, 40, 4, 38, 27, 22, was « Swedish 
botanist. 

My 5, 38, 8, 15, 16, 23, 39, 41, 22, was os 
Egyptian hero and conqueror 

My 26, 39, 29, 12, 13, 27, 28, was the ** Father 
of Poetry.”’ 


My i, 10, 16, 2, 22, was a Hebrew lawgiver. 

My 5, 7, 14, 28, 30, 40, was a Judge of Israel, 

My 25, 28, 43, 41, 8, 12, was the greatest of 
prophetical writers 

My 12, 13, 39, 33, 37, 25, 3. 21, 22, was a Gre. 
cian historian. 

My 16, 17, 20, 44, 27, 28, 11, was a Roman hip 
torian 

My 17, 38, 24, 42, 27, 19, 21, 18, 7, 40, wees 
famous Carthagenian 

My 36, 22, 5, 9, 43, 40, was the ‘ Caledoniag 
Bard 

My 7, 20, 34, 39, 38, 37, was a Saxon King. 

My whole was an Italian poet CINROS 


MISCELLANEOUS ENIGMA. 
WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY EVENING Post. 
I am ecmposed of 24 letters 

My 1, 6, 13, 22, 5, is » chain of mountains ig 
South America. 

My Il, 7, 6, 12, 10, 6, is one of the largest and 
richest cities in the world 

My 4, 24, 15, 4, 1, 14, is one of the prophets. 

My 5, 7, 18, 10, 6, is one of the seven sages of 
Greece. 

My 12, 4, 12, 7, founded Carthage. 

My 21, 14, 22, 13, 19, 5, is one of the asteroids. 

My 9, 15, 6, 17, 22, 24, is a celebrated river in 
Asia 

My 22, 1, 23, 8, 14, is one of the planets, 

My 1, 8, 14, 22, 6, 5, is the capital of Greece. 
My 22, 5, 16, 14, 22, 23, is a book in the Bible 
that does not contain the name of God. 

My 20, 14, 15, 3, 4, 1, is one of the asteroids. 

My 15, 23, 19, 5, 21, 10, 13, 2, 22, was a Greek 
philosopher 

My 10, 23, 19, 7, 5, is a beautiful constellation. 

My 9%, 22, 7, 23, 17, 4, 1, is one of the Southers 


States 
My 6, 7, 23, 16, 14, is one of the points of the 
com pease 
My whole is an old but true saying 
Warren Co., Mise H. A. L. 


MISCELLANEOUS ENIGMA. 
WRITTES FOR THE SATURDAY EVENING Poser. 
I am composed of 35 letters. 

My 21, 33, 9, 26, is synonymous with slave. 

My 5, 25, 19, 31, 34, 30, 27, 2, 1, 6, 29, 30, 38, 
was a French monarch, who was driven from 
his throne. 

My 3, 23, 20, is a tree 

My 7, 4, 12, 22, 15, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 4, 7, 1, 
28, 35, 24, is the title of a well known fairy 
tale. 

My 18, 12, 32, 10, 27, 8, 20, is an animal 

My whole is a Constitutional guarantee. 

Cincinnati, O CLIFFORD J. RANDOLPH. 


CHARADE. 
WRITTEN POR THE SATURDAY EVENING Post. 
If you know aught of geography, 
My firet you will very readily see 
At the head of the Susquehanna 


My second’s an article very small, 
And it was present at the fall 
Of the shower of heavenly manna 


My third is the leading spirit of ram ; 
Deprived of it, you would say ‘‘ um ' 
Rum can’t be rum without it.’ 


About my fourth I can hardly say; 
It’s as much like my second as day is like 
day 
You surely will not doubt it. 
My fifth is seen in each happy home , 
You will see it twice if ever you come 
To Philadelphia city 


A name of sweet sound, my whole, you ll 
admit ; 
You'll find it often in Holy Writ, 
And I know one who answers to it,— 
Young is she and pretty 


GAHMEW 
ANAGRAMS. 

WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY EVENING PoeT. 
Rap then Koy Men. The plane. Sore H 
See awl. Croac on Barb it Toga 
Hear. Rap it Arm Tom. Per load 

Chillicothe J. H Hoop 

PROBLEM. 


WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY EVENING Poet. 


There is a boiler 24 feet long and 40 inches in 
diameter, which has 2 flues running the whole 
length, 14 inches in diameter—placed within two 
inches from the bottom of the boiler. Now, ap- 
posing the water is 14 inches deep (which would 
bring it within 2 inches from the top of the flues), 
how many gallons of water would there be in the 
boiler” Cc. B. COTHELL. 

CONUNDAUMS. 

OG When is a wall like a fich’? Ans —Whea 
it is scaled 

OP Why is the letter U the gayest of the # 
phabet? Ans —Because it is always in fun : 

CH Why is fiat champagne like an orphan 
Ans.—Because it has no pop 

Oo7 A Fresca Conunprem.—Why is Albion 
like a celebrated ancient statue of Minerva’ An* 


| —Because it is per Phidias' 


OF” What is the difference between the bark of 
a tree and the Jark of a dog’ Ans.—One is form- 
ed on the JougA, and the otber of the dow wow 


ANSWERS TO RIDDLES IN LAST. 

HISTORICAL ENIGMA—A nimble sixpence “ 
better than a slow shilling GEOGRAPHICAL 
ENIGMA—The River St. Lawrence is the outlet 
of Lake Ontario HISTORICAL ENIGMA— 
“They that seek me early shall find me.” CHA- 
RADE—Moorehead. RIDDLE—Shadow CHA- 
RADE—F riendsbip ARITHMETICAL PRO- 
BLEM—A received 6 11-16 cents per pound— 
$30 093. Breceived 5 11 16 cents per pound— 
$19 90: 
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